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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  perceptions  and 

behaviors  of  23  community  college  basic  writing  students  enrolled  in 

a  developmental  writing  course  designed  to  prepare  them  for 

Freshman  Composition  and  college  writing  tasks.    The  focus  was  on 

their  perceptions  of  their  writing  problems  and  the  strategies  that 

they  employed  as  they  interpreted  instruction.    The  goal  was  to 

describe  and  examine  the  various  interactions  and  to  isolate  effects 

of  instruction  that  might  increase  our  understanding  of  basic  writing 

practice.    The  following  broad  questions  were  used  to  guide  the 

study: 

1.  How  do  the  basic  writers  in  this  study  adjust  to  a 
semester-long  course  designed  to  improve  their  writing  skills? 

2,  How  do  these  students  interpret  the  behaviors  and 
actions  of  the  teacher? 

xi 


3.    What  specific  strategies  do  the  basic  writers  actually  use, 
and  do  they  differ  from  what  they  profess  to  use?    Do  they 
contradict  the  teacher's  instruction? 

Other  specific  questions  led  to  the  examination  of  various  factors  that 

affected  the  basic  writers'  ability  to  understand  and  rectify  their 

problems. 

Multiple-instrument  ethnographic  methods  were  used  to  collect 
and  analyze  classroom  observations,  interviews,  questionnaires, 
demographics,  writing  samples,  and  writing  protocols.    Data  analysis 
coincided  with  collection  and  revealed  that  although  the  students 
were  not  apprehensive  about  writing,  their  expectations  for  college 
teaching  to  compensate  for  a  deficient  high  school  English  experience 
produced  a  teacher-dependency  and  an  abdication  of  individual 
responsibility  for  writing  improvement.     They  failed  to  identify  and 
confront  their  problems,  and  the  direct  grammar  instruction  did  not 
produce  the  intended  effects,  as  the  students  did  not  improve  their 
mechanical  and  editing  skills.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  teacher's 
primary  criterion  for  writing  improvement  was  "production,"  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  achieved  this  goal. 

The  instructional  priorities  in  this  basic  writing  course  did  not 
coincide  with  the  students'  writing  needs,  but  their  allegiance  to  the 
teacher  did  not  permit  them  to  query  instruction  or  to  monitor  their 
individual  problems.    The  majority  of  the  students  passed  the  course, 
but  the  authentic  goal  of  connecting  basic  writing  instruction  to 
academic  writing  was  not  in  evidence  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Background  to  the  Study 

The  subject  of  basic  writing  is  linked  directly  to  the  policies  that 
guided  the  implementation  of  open  admissions  policies  in  the  United 
States,  which  in  turn  were  the  direct  result  of  the  intensive  political, 
social,  and  economic  pressures  of  the  1960s  (Decker,  Jody,  &  Brings, 
1976).    This  was  an  era  of  great  promise;  doors  were  opened  to 
students  who  previously  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  college. 
Democracy  and  access  became  the  watchwords  of  community  college 
education,  as  these  colleges  "offered  a  second  chance  for  students 
whose  high  school  academic  records  minimized  their  opportunity  to 
enter  the  selective  colleges"  (Cohen  &  Brawer,  1987,  p.  4). 
Nevertheless,  the  euphoria  that  accompanied  access  soon  diminished, 
and  the  underlying  contradictions  surfaced  quickly.    These  new 
college  students  represented  minorities,  the  working  class,  and  the 
lower  quartile  of  achievement  scores  (Roueche  &  Baker,  1987; 
Vaughan,  1985).    Their  numbers  and  diversity  came  under  acute 
public  scrutiny,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  new  college 
population  contrasted  markedly  with  the  traditional  quality  and 
excellence  expected  in  higher  education. 
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The  debates  that  surfaced  questioned  the  role  of  community 
colleges  as  doorways  or  filters  (Birenbaum,  1986);  to  many,  revolving 
door  was  a  more  apt  characterization.    Nevertheless,  community 
colleges  responded  to  the  needs  of  these  underprepared  students  by 
including  remediation  as  an  important  mission  (Piland  &  Pierce, 
1984/85;  Richardson,  1988).     This  commitment  often  was 
underscored  by  legislative  demands  related  to  accountability  and 
funding.    For  this  reason,  there  existed  a  continuous  need  to  evaluate 
remedial/developmental  programs.     These  evaluations  tended  to 
reveal  the  failures  and  the  high  attrition  rates,  and,  coupled  with  the 
back-to-basics  movement  of  the  1970s  and  the  increased  attention  to 
illiteracy,  public  attention  was  focused  constantly  on  the  evident 
weaknesses  of  the  policy.    It  was  amid  this  turmoil  that  a  few 
professionals  began  to  direct  their  attention  and  research  to  the 
specific  problems  and  attempted  to  answer  the  questions,  "Are  we 
helping  them?",  and  if  not,  "How  can  we?" 

The  colleges  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY)  were 
among  the  first  to  expose  the  realities  of  open  admissions;  the  chaos 
that  characterized  the  early  period  compelled  them  to  continue  their 
quest  for  answers  to  myriad  problems.    In  their  study  of  students 
and  faculty  at  Hunter  College,  Decker,  Jody,  and  Brings  (1976) 
discovered  that  the  majority  of  these  underprepared  students  had 
glorified  visions  of  college;  they  had  a  "Hollywood  image"  (p.  15)  that 
left  many  of  them  disappointed.    In  addition  to  their  unrealistic 
expectations  of  college,  they  also  were  unable  "to  gauge  their  own 
progress;  they  were  often  surprised  by  failing  grades"  (p.  8).  The 
faculty  and  administrators  at  CUNY  soon  realized  that  the  college  had 
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to  intervene  with  direct  teaching  and  guidance.    These  students 
needed  extra  assistance,  and  that  came  in  the  form  of  a  commitment 
to  teaching  and  the  availability  of  developmental  or  corrective 
courses  that  would  ready  students  for  a  successful  academic 
experience.    Vaughan  (1985)  lauded  this  type  of  commitment: 

The  community  college  met  many  of  the  student  demands  of  the 
1960s  and  has  continued  to  meet  the  diverse  demands  of  society 
and  remains  a  major  avenue  whereby  all  citizens  may  gain  entry 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.    Perhaps  the  community 
college's  responsiveness  and  flexibility  represent  student 
services  at  their  best.    (p.  14) 

The  inward-looking  atmosphere  that  was  exemplified  in  the  CUNY 

system  encouraged  a  direct  professional  response  to  the  problems, 

and  educators  were  forced  to  confront  remediation.     Today,  increased 

enrollment  has  continued  to  keep  this  issue  as  a  priority  in 

community  college  education. 

Most  two-  and  four-year  colleges  and  universities  offer  some 

remedial  courses  (Lederman,  Ribaudo,  &  Ryzewic,  1985;  Ross  &  Roe, 

1986;  Trimmer,  1987).    More  than  30%  of  entering  freshmen  need 

basic  writing  assistance  (Lederman,  Ribaudo,  &  Ryzewic,  1985;  Smith 

&  Smith,  1988).    The  issues  of  remediation  will  not  disappear;  the 

demand  for  literacy  has  mandated  a  better  understanding  of  the 

problems  and  a  search  for  solutions  to  them.    The  academic  dictates 

for  acceptable  writing  have  placed  the  remediation  of  students' 

writing  deficiencies  at  the  forefront.     Additionally,  increased  research 

on  the  writing  processes  has  resulted  in  numerous  attempts  to  define 

and  explain  the  complexities  that  remain  in  the  study  of  the  writing 

produced  by  underprepared  college  students. 
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Six  Major  Issues  in  Basic  Writing 

Remedial  writing  was  labeled  basic  writing  by  Mina 
Shaughnessy  in  1977.    Shaughnessy,  a  pioneer  of  open  admissions  in 
the  CUNY  system,  helped  to  focus  humane  attention  and  concern  on 
basic  writing.    She  studied  and  described  the  students  and  their 
writing  with  an  evangelical  zeal  that  has  yet  to  be  matched.  My 
discussion  of  the  major  issues  in  basic  writing  emanates  from  the 
research  and  theory  of  Mina  Shaughnessy.    In  an  earlier  article,  she 
had  reacted  in  anger  to  the  negative  criticism  against  open 
admissions  and  rejected  the  "arsenal,"  "literature  of  pessimism," 
"theology  of  despair,"  "widespread  pessimism,"  and  "mathematical 
tyranny"  imposed  by  external  demands  for  immediate  and 
measurable  results  (Shaughnessy,  1973,  pp.  401,  402). 
Shaughnessy's  indignation  was  in  response  to  demands  for 
accountability  as  defined  by  social  scientists.    In  her  comment  that 
"we  have  been  trained  to  notice  what  students  learn,  not  how  they 
learn  it,  to  observe  what  they  do  to  writing,  not  what  writing  does  to 
them"  (p.  403),  Shaughnessy  called  attention  to  the  study  of 
processes  and  the  effects  of  writing  on  students  as  human  beings.  A 
few  years  later  she  referred  to  these  students  as  adult  beginners 
"whose  development  as  writers  has  been  delayed  by  inferior 
preparation.  .  .  .  Just  how,  that  is,  at  what  pace  and  in  what  manner, 
do  such  students  get  to  be  better  at  the  skills?"  (Shaughnessy,  1977, 
p.  318).    She  challenged  educators  to  find  out  what  goes  on  and  what 
ought  to  go  on  in  the  basic  writing  classroom.    Over  a  decade  later 
her  directive  remains  valid. 
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Shaughnessy's  place  in  basic  writing  pedagogy  was  cemented  by 
her    study  of  basic  writing  that  was  published  as  Errors  and 
Expectations  in  1977.    In  this  book  she  admonished  teachers  to  study 
basic  writing  errors  as  a  way  to  understand  the  logic  under  which 
the  errors  were  made;  she  reasoned  that  these  errors  could  provide 
clues  from  which  principles  and  practices  could  be  gleaned  to  narrow 
the  instructional  gap.    (Shaughnessy's  study  will  be  discussed  at 
length  in  Chapter  II.)    Shaughnessy  recommended  practice  in  writing 
as  the  core  of  instruction;  attention  to  grammar  was  to  be  done 
within  the  context  of  the  students'  writing.    Pervasive  in 
Shaughnessy's  text  was  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  inexperienced 
writers;  she  emphasized  that  what  is  learned  through  the  direct  and 
thoughtful  investigation  of  their  writing  and  processes  is  what  will 
help  us  to  discover  ways  to  improve  basic  writing  instruction. 

Diversity  of  Student  Population 

Following  open  admissions,  attention  was  focused  on  the  new 
student,  namely,  the  older,  non-traditional,  underprepared  student 
who  represented  a  diverse  population.     Educators  developed  various 
profiles  in  an  attempt  to  anticipate  divergent  notions  of  instruction, 
varying  degrees  of  apprehension,  and  diverse  expectations.  Women, 
minorities,  and  older  students  enrolled  in  great  numbers-adding  to 
the  complexity  and  confusion.    The  following  characteristics  have 
been  recognized  consistently:    Basic  writers  rely  on  the  spoken  mode, 
demonstrate  erratic  growth,  score  low  on  achievement  tests,  have 
poor  high  school  grade  point  averages,  depend  on  the  teacher,  lack  a 
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writing  history,  have  negative  attitudes,  are  older,  are  employed,  and 
are  usually  the  first  in  their  families  to  go  to  college  (McKoski  & 
Hahn,  1987;  Moxley,  1987;  Troyka,  1987b).    These  characteristics 
signal  diversity  and  should  not  be  treated  as  static  and  immutable. 

Errors  of  Basic  Writers 

Following  Shaughnessy's  lead,  much  research  has  been  done  on 
the  logic  of  the  errors  of  basic  writers  (for  example,  Bartholomae, 
1980;  Epes,  1985;  Hull,  1987;  Krashen,  1984;  McCutchen,  Hull,  & 
Smith,  1987).    Most  of  these  studies  evaluated  errors  in  the  context 
of  the  writer's  intentions  in  order  to  tease  out  underlying  patterns  of 
behavior.    Still  others  investigated  types  of  errors  in  order  to  make 
causal  links  with  rule  applications  or  with  strategies  that  indicated 
particular  stages  of  the  writing  process.    In  general,  the  study  of 
errors  is  limited  to  the  researcher's  inference  of  intention. 

Evaluation  of  Basic  Writing  Programs 

Another  issue  that  has  received  attention  is  the  general 
evaluation  of  writing  programs.    This  is  related  to  legislative 
demands  for  accountability  and,  in  general,  tends  to  measuring 
completed  products  or  context-free  statistics.     Rose  (1983)  surveyed 
essay  topics  at  the  University  of  California--Los  Angeles  (UCLA)  and 
criticized  the  skills  approach  and  error  vigilance  that  resulted  in 
"clean  but  empty  papers"  (p.  115).    He  argued  that  this  type  of 
writing  pedagogy  served  only  to  exclude  weak  writers.  Palmer 
(1984)  surveyed  more  than  5,000  students  in  three  states  but  could 
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find  "no  solid  evidence  that  the  basic  reading  and  writing  skills  of 
students  (in  terms  of  punctuation,  grammar,  and  writing 
comprehension)  improve  as  students  advance  through  the 
curriculum"  (p.  27).    Smith  and  Smith  (1988)  conducted  a 
multivariate  analysis  of  the  final  grades  of  three  groups  and  found 
that  the  students  who  had  tutorials  plus  a  remedial  course  had  a 
higher  mean  grade  when  they  completed  their  freshman  English 
course.    Greenwood  (1984)  conducted  a  similar  study  based  on 
archival  data  and  reported  that  "there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  achievement  and  persistence  measures  of  students  in 
the  classroom  developmental  and  the  individualized  developmental 
groups"  (p.  83). 

Of  these  four  studies,  two  (Palmer,  1984;  Rose,  1983) 
demonstrated  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  skills  approach  to  basic 
writing  instruction;  the  other  two  (Greenwood,  1984;  Smith  &  Smith, 
1988)  analyzed  the  effectiveness  of  individualized  or  whole-class 
instruction.    Regardless  of  the  approach  or  biases  evident  in  these 
studies,  they  display  the  constant  tug  to  determine  whether  or  not 
basic  writing  courses  actually  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
offered,  namely,  to  upgrade  the  students'  writing  abilities  as 
prerequisite  to  entry  into  mandatory  freshman  composition  courses. 
These  basic  writing  courses  are  designed  for  this  specific  purpose, 
and  the  imperative  that  guides  evaluation  studies  is  the  need  to 
determine  a  positive  correlation  between  basic  writing  instruction 
and  the  transfer  of  improved  writing  skills  to  Freshman  Composition. 
The  cumulative  aim,  then,  is  to  correct  writing  deficiencies  so  that 
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these  underprepared  students  may  perform  the  academic  writing 
tasks  that  are  important  to  success  in  college. 

Cognitive  Deficiency  of  Basic  Writers 

Attempts  to  determine  the  cause(s)  of  writing  deficiencies  have 
resulted  in  speculation  that  basic  writers  are  trapped  in  a  concrete 
stage  of  development  that  leaves  them  unprepared  to  deal  with 
higher  level  thought  and  abstract  tasks  such  as  writing.    The  debate 
in  favor  of  basic  writers  as  cognitively  deficient  has  been  posited  by 
Lunsford  (1978,  1979).    Rose  (1983,  1988)  argued  against  this  and 
pointed  to  the  basic  writer's  ability  to  operate  formally  by 
generalizing  and  analyzing.    Dixon  (1989)  contended  that  academians 
undercut  the  intellectual  potential  of  basic  writers  by  imposing 
certain  "acceptable"  types  of  writing  that  undervalue  the  basic 
writers'  narrative  style.     Martinez  and  Martinez  (1987)  conducted  a 
study  comparing  graduate  students  to  basic  writers  on  two  sentence 
revision  exercises  that  required  logical  arrangement.    They  found  no 
significant  differences  between  the  two  groups. 

Oral  Dependency  of  Basic  Writers 

Disagreement  and  vagueness  have  pervaded  reports  on  the 
connection  between  orality  and  writing.    While  Ong  (1987)  theorized 
that  speech  is  natural  and  writing  is  unnatural.  Elbow  (1985) 
demonstrated  the  fluctuating  relationships  between  speaking  and 
writing.    Little  empirical  evidence  has  been  reported  in  support  of 
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the  theory  that  basic  writers  are  locked  in  their  orality  (for  example, 
Farr  and  Janda's  [1985]  study  of  Joseph). 

Negative  Attitudes  of  Basic  Writers 

A  final  issue  that  has  received  haphazard  attention  is  that  of 
attitude.    Many  educators  have  assumed  that    basic  writers'  negative 
attitudes  and  a  lack  of  motivation  confine  them  to  a  primary  stage  of 
writing  development.    From  an  interview  study  of  five  students  at  a 
large  state  university,  Moxley  (1987)  concluded  that  inexperienced 
writers  had  negative  attitudes,  became  teacher-dependent,  and 
wrote  only  on  demand.    His  caveat  was  that  "writing  so  deeply 
withdrawn  from  self-involvement  seems  likely  to  fail"  (p.  18).  Sudol 
(1989)  described  special  approaches  that  he  used  to  counter  basic 
writers'  resentment  at  being  placed  in  a  developmental  writing 
course.    He  stressed  the  need  to  "sell"  the  course  by  making 
connections  that  demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  preparation  for 
Freshman  Composition  and  other  college  courses.    Sudol  stated  that 

to  assuage  their  writing  anxiety,  I  sold  composing  as  a  communal 
activity,    I  converted  my  classroom  into  a  student-centered 
workshop,  a  friendly,  supportive  environment  in  which  students 
worked  on  their  own  and  each  other's  writing,  and  in  which  no 
one  felt  "stupid."    (p.  27) 

Contrarily,  in  a  questionnaire  and  essay  study  of  65  students,  W. 

Wolcott  (1985)  found  that  "students'  perceptions  of  the  usefulness  of 

writing  have  little  bearing  on  their  writing  performances"  (p.  8). 

Nonetheless,  many  believe  that  negative  attitudes  and  the  related 

anxiety  and  apprehension  are  impediments  to  writing  improvement. 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

Amid  these  debates  and  others,  the  recurrent  struggle  to  fashion 
a  pedagogy  of  basic  writing  remains,  with  as  many  unknown  areas 
(for  example,  stages  of  growth  in  writing  and  identification  of  skills 
necessary  for  academic  writing)  as  there  were  in  1977  when  Mina 
Shaughnessy  tried  to  direct  us  toward  solutions.    As  long  as  this 
uncertainty  persists,  there  is  little  evidence  that  basic  writing 
instruction  will  result  in  adequate  preparation  for  college  writing. 
Many  institutions  have  responded  to  the  increased  enrollment  of 
underprepared  students  by  offering  developmental  courses,  but 
availability  alone  is  not  enough.    Basic  writing  instruction  should 
result  in  improved  writing  that  prepares  the  student  for  enrollment 
in  Freshman  Composition.    Although  little  is  known  about 
developmental  stages  of  writing,  the  assumption  that  undergirds 
many  studies  of  basic  writing  is  that  writing  abilities  can  be 
upgraded  in  one  or  two  semesters.    An  increased  understanding  of 
the  basic  writers  and  the  various  factors  that  influence  instruction 
has  been  the  goal  of  basic  writing  research,  but  oftentimes  demands 
for  immediate  results  and  tangible  "proof"  of  the  achievement  in 
writing  contravene  basic  writing  practice,  thereby  leading  to 
inconclusive  or  obscure  results.     Additionally,  even  though  diversity 
has  been  acknowledged  as  the  defining  characteristic  of  basic 
writers,  basic  writing  instruction  is  often  simplistic,  and  there  is 
much  doubt  regarding  its  connection  to  the  demands  of  college 
writing.    Access  to  higher  education  is  recognized  as  a  viable  mission 
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only  when  excellence  also  is  possible.    The  authentic  aim  of  basic 
writing  instruction  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two. 

What  is  most  evident  from  the  theories  and  studies  that  have 
confronted  major  issues  in  basic  writing,  as  described  in  the  previous 
section,  is  that  these  issues  generally  are  isolated  from  the  context  of 
writing.    Single  variables  are  tested  in  a  subject  area  characterized 
by  diversity;  these  variables  then  are  used  to  reconstruct  theories  of 
basic  writing  that  subvert  its  complexity.    In  contrast,  in  the  present 
study  of  a  basic  writing  class,  I  used  ethnographic  research 
methodology  to  study  the  students  in  the  context  within  which  they 
interpreted  and  acted  on  instruction.    By  doing  this  I  hoped  to  isolate 
and  explain  gaps  that  remain  between  basic  writing  theory  and  basic 
writing  practice. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  learn  how  one  group  of  basic 
writing  students  perceived  their  writing  problems  and  interpreted 
and  acted  on  instruction.    Underlying  this  purpose  was  the 
expectation  that  in  the  very  complex  basic  writing  classroom,  many 
behaviors  could  be  observed  and  investigated  as  students  confronted 
the  writing  instruction  designed  to  correct  their  deficiencies.  I 
anticipated  that,  in  this  encounter  with  a  remedial  course,  many 
overt  and  covert  behaviors  could  be  identified  and  explained  in  ways 
that  would  shed  light  on  current  trends  in  basic  writing.  The 
assumption  that  undergirded  this  expectation  was  that  much 
uncertainty  remains  about  the  perceptions  and  behaviors  of  basic 
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writers  that  restrict  their  acquisition  of  minimal  writing  skills  and 
interfere  with  direct  instruction  at  the  college  level. 

Having  prior  knowledge  of  the  core  content  for  the  basic  writing 
class  in  the  present  study  (see  Appendix  A),  I  had  anticipated  certain 
manifestations  of  contradiction  that  might  illuminate  specific 
impediments  or  enhancements  in  the  process  of  instruction.  The 
sequential  skills  approach  and  direct  grammar  instruction  instead  of 
the  continuous  process  of  writing  and  rewriting  led  me  to  believe 
that  this  basic  writing  classroom  in  a  small  public  community  college 
in  Central  Florida  would  be  poised  for  activity  and  interaction  that 
would  enable  me  to  discover  how  basic  writers  tackled  remedial 
writing  instruction  for  an  entire  semester.    Through  my  immersion  in 
this  situation,  I  hoped  to  discover  patterns  and  contrasts  of  behaviors 
that  may  provide  answers  to  the  questions  listed  below;  such 
answers  may  prepare  educators  to  respond  more  directly  and 
appropriately  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  basic  writing 
students. 

In  order  to  provide  a  preliminary  focus  for  the  study,  I 
formulated  three  broad,  guiding  questions: 

1.  How  do  the  basic  writers  in  this  study  adjust  to  a 
semester-long  course  designed  to  improve  their  writing  skills? 

2.  How  do  these  students  interpret  the  behaviors  and 
actions  of  the  teacher? 

3.  What  specific  strategies  do  these  basic  writers  actually 
use,  and  do  they  differ  from  what  they  profess  to  use?    Do  they 
contradict  the  teacher's  instruction? 
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These  questions  helped  me  to  utilize  certain  classroom  observations 
to  formulate  more  direct  questions  for  interviews.    The  questions 
provided  the  framework  for  keeping  the  students  at  the  center  of  my 
investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  questions,  I  also  used  several  specific 
questions  that  reflected  the  major  issues  discussed  in  an  earlier 
section  of  this  chapter.    The  following  questions  provided  me  with 
the  lens  through  which  to  conduct  my  investigation  and  interpret  the 
findings: 

1.  Are  these  basic  writers  apprehensive  about  writing? 

2.  Do  the  basic  writers  studied  understand  what  their 
specific  writing  problems  are? 

3.  How  do  these  basic  writers'  perceptions  of  their  problems 
compare  with  the  teacher's  assessment  of  these  problems? 

4.  How  do  these  basic  writers  negotiate  with  the  teacher? 
How  do  they  adjust  to  and  cope  with  instruction? 

These  questions  and  others  permitted  me  to  tease  out  certain  effects 

of  basic  writing  instruction  in  this  particular  setting.    The  answers  to 

these  questions  should  produce  a  composite  picture  of  the  students' 

perceptions  and  strategies;  these  then  can  be  compared  to  other 

theories  and  research  findings  in  order  to  augment  current  basic 

writing  pedagogy. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

This  ethnography  of  a  basic  writing  class  can  provide  a 
discerning  exploration  of  social  interactions,  learning  perceptions. 
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behaviors,  and  outcomes  as  they  evolve.    I  studied  23  basic  writers 
as  they  interacted  with  Mr.  Wilson  (fictitious  name),  the  basic  writing 
teacher,  to  improve  their  writing.    1  undertook  this  study  believing 
that  within  this  context  much  could  be  learned  about  what  inhibits  or 
fosters  development  in  writing  as  the  curriculum  and  the  instruction 
are  subjected  to  numerous  interpretations  by  the  participants  in  the 
study.     By  examining  these  interpretations  and  their  concomitant 
actions,  the  experiences  of  this  basic  writing  class  can  be  compared  to 
current  basic  writing  pedagogy.    This  comparison  then  can  be  used  in 
support  of  certain  assumptions,  in  the  tentative  rejection  of  others, 
and  in  the  proposition  of  new  assumptions.    One  strength  of  the 
multiple-instrument  ethnographic  method  is  that  no  effort  is  made  to 
control  variables;  these  variables  reveal  their  own  impact  by  the 
recurrent  patterns  and  overlapping  data  that  provide  a  sound  base 
from  which  to  compare  basic  writing  practice  with  theory. 

This  study  should  provide  educators  with  an  objective  portrait  of 
the  social  intricacies  of  a  basic  writing  class.    Teachers,  as 
participants  in  the  educative  process,  rarely  see  the  whole  picture; 
they  tend  to  view  the  parts  of  the  process,  and  they  should  benefit 
from  this  holistic  examination  that  identifies  patterns  and  contrasts 
from  several  vantage  points.    The  results  of  this  study  also  should 
help  teachers  to  reflect  on  their  actions.    (Shaughnessy  [1977]  had 
stressed  the  centrality  of  the  teacher's  role;  in  the  present  study,  the 
teacher  was  surprised  to  discover  how  essential  he  was  to  the  way  in 
which  his  students  perceived  their  writing  problems.    He  also 
realized  the  potential  for  negative  effects,  such  as  denial  of  problems 
because  "Teacher's  okay.    No  problem!") 
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This  study  also  should  be  significant  for  curriculum  developers, 
administrators,  and  others  who  have  the  power  to  change  course 
contents.    It  was  evident  from  my  interviews  with  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  several  instructional  priorities  represented  the 
influences  of  state  mandates.     State  requirements  such  as 
standardized  placement  tests  and  exit  level  assessments  (for 
graduation)  place  constraints  on  class  size,  student  enrollment,  and 
course  design  and  content.    This  type  of  study  could,  at  least,  identify 
specific  areas  in  basic  writing  instruction  that  are  enhanced  or, 
conversely,  inhibited  by  such  comprehensive  guidelines  and  may 
direct  attention  to  further  assessment. 

In  addition  to  practitioners,  researchers  can  gain  from  the 
conduct  of  this  study.    Many  ethnographies  in  basic  writing  have 
used  primarily  interviews  and  participant  observation  (for  example, 
Meier,  1985).    By  using  multiple  data  sources,  I  was  able  to 
"triangulate"  or  cross-check  my  data,  thereby  adding  credibility  to 
the  study.    What  was  most  evident  during  the  process  was  the  need 
to  establish  and  follow  a  productive  data  management  system  that 
permitted  flexibility  and  easy  retrieval  of  information.    A  complex 
methodology  that  is  grounded  in  ethnography  but  permits  the 
collection  and  use  of  quantitative  data  can  bring  rigor  to  a  method 
that  has  been  criticized  for  its  "softness"  and  subjectivity. 
Additionally,  the  data  that  emerge  from  the  multiple  sources 
strengthen  conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  the  traditional 
ethnographic  methods  in  the  same  study.     Diverse  methods  can  help 
researchers  to  understand  and  explain  complex  situations.     One  term 
that  pervades  the  literature  on  basic  writing  is  diversity.  More 
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multiple-instrument  studies  in  situ  should  provide  specific  clues  that 
can  assist  researchers  in  their  quest  for  a  deeper  understanding  of 
what  takes  place  in  basic  writing  instruction  and  how  it  affects  the 
students'  perceptions  of  problems  and  their  strategies  to  reduce 
them.    As  enrollment  in  basic  writing  continues  to  grow  and  further 
questions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  surface,  the 
imperative  of  concerned  educators  is  to  learn  more  about  the  nature 
of  basic  writing.    Like  the  basic  writers  themselves,  it  is  only  when 
educators  understand  the  problems  that  they  can  use  specific 
strategies  to  overcome  them.    This  study  of  a  basic  writing  class 
exemplifies  the  search  for  understanding;  the  significance  of  the 
study  lies  in  the  explicit  communication  of  this  understanding  to 
those  in  a  position  to  effect  changes. 

Overview  of  Chapters  II  through  VI 

In  the  following  chapters  the  literature,  methodology,  findings, 
and  implications  of  the  study  are  discussed.    Several  major  studies 
that  are  representative  of  the  research  activity  in  basic  writing  for 
the  past  decade  are  examined  in  Chapter  II.    The  particulars  of  the 
research  methodology  and  the  procedures  for  data  collection  and 
analysis  are  outlined  and  explained  in  Chapter  III,  and  the  results 
are  delineated  in  Chapters  IV  and  V.    At  the  beginning  of  Chapter  VI, 
a  summary  of  the  study  and  a  list  of  the  major  findings  are  provided. 
Findings  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  then  are  discussed  in 
relation  to  previous  research  and  theory;  implications  for  theory  and 
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practice  and  recommendations  for  further  research  are  presented 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  RESEARCH  LITERATURE 


In  this  review  of  the  research  literature  on  basic  writing,  the 
theoretical  framework  within  which  the  present  study  is  located  is 
explored.     The  perspectives  and  activities  of  the  research  community 
are  traced  from  the  work  of  Mina  Shaughnessy  to  those  who 
responded  to  her  initiative  and  directive  to  find  answers  to  alleviate 
the  writing  problems  of  adult  student  writers. 

Shaughnessy's  Territory  Called  Basic  Writing 

Shaughnessy  (1977)  described  the  open  admissions  students 
who  enrolled  at  the  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY)  in  1970  as 
"strangers  in  academia,  unacquainted  with  the  rules  and  rituals  of 
college  life,  unprepared  for  the  sort  of  tasks  their  teachers  were 
about  to  assign  them"  (p.  3).    She  characterized  the  reaction  of 
teachers  and  administrators  as  one  of  shock  wherein  "nothing,  it 
seemed,  short  of  a  miracle  was  going  to  turn  such  students  into 
writers"  (p.  3).    Shaughnessy  designed  her  study  with  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  that  these  students  could  be  helped.    She  analyzed 
4,000  placement  essays  written  at  City  College  of  CUNY  from  1970- 
1974.    She  isolated  basic  writing  problems  in  order  "to  demonstrate 
how  the  sources  of  those  difficulties  can  be  explained  without 
recourse  to  such  pedagogically  empty  terms  as  'handicapped'  or 
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'disadvantaged'"  (p.  4).    She  identified  errors,  speculated  on  causes, 
and  made  suggestions  for  alleviating  them.  Her  analysis  was  guided 
by  the  following  assumption: 

Yet  a  closer  look  will  reveal  very  little  that  is  random  or 
"illogical"  in  what  they  have  written.    And  the  keys  to  their 
development  as  writers  often  lie  hidden  in  the  very  features  of 
their  writing  that  English  teachers  have  been  trained  to  brush 
aside  with  a  marginal  code  letter  or  a  scribbled  injunction  to 
"Proofread!"    (p.  5) 

She  also  was  guided  by  the  belief  that  her  attention  to  the  logic 

contained  in  basic  writing  errors  could  be  replicated  by  teachers;  for 

this  reason  she  used  numerous  examples  and  proffered  many 

explanations  and  suggestions. 

Shaughnessy  defended  her  focus  on  errors  and  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  increased  understanding  and  tolerance  in  order  to 
counter  the  negativism  that  greeted  these  new  students  and  led  to 
more  prescriptive  teaching  in  the  hope  of  producing  "correct  writers, 
correctness  being  a  highly  measurable  feature  of  acceptable  writing" 
(p.  9).    In  essence,  Shaughnessy's  study  was  aimed  at  empowering 
both  students  and  teachers.     In  addition  to  analyzing  placement 
essays,  she  interviewed  colleagues  and  students  and  reiterated  that 
"confusion  rather  than  conflict  seems  to  paralyze  the  writer  at  this 
level"  (p.  10).    Shaughnessy  surmised,  "One  senses  the  struggle  to 
fashion  out  of  the  fragments  of  past  instruction  a  system  that  will 
relieve  the  writer  of  the  task  of  deciding  what  to  do  in  each  instance 
where  alternative  forms  or  conventions  stick  to  the  mind"  (p.  10). 

Shaughnessy's  classification  of  errors  included  handwriting, 
punctuation,  syntax,  spelling,  and  vocabulary.     She  cited  recurring 
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examples  from  these  categories  and  compared  them  to  standard 
English  in  order  to  determine  the  complexity  of  the  errors  and  their 
possible  causes.    She  reasoned  that  because  of  limited  practice  in 
writing,  many  aspects  of  speech  remained  in  their  writing  samples; 
she  also  suggested  that  many  syntactical  errors,  for  example,  could 
be  related  to  language  differences,  attitudes,  and  difficulty  with  the 
composing  process.     Shaughnessy  recommended  collaborative 
learning,  writing  practice,  varied  teaching  approaches,  tolerance  of 
errors,  and  improvements  in  the  sequencing  of  lessons. 

Shaughnessy  reported  her  findings  in  the  form  of  a  teaching 
handbook,  as  her  purpose  was  to  produce  a  text  for  practitioners. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  focused  on  her  basic  writing  philosophy 
rather  than  on  the  specific  errors,  analyses,  or  suggestions.  Her 
overall  findings  prepared  the  way  for  basic  writing  research  that 
followed.     Shaughnessy  summarized  her  approach: 

We  have  sorted  and  analyzed  various  features  of  their  writing  in 
order  not  only  to  describe  what  goes  wrong  or  what  is  missing 
but  to  understand  the  logic  that  underlies  their  behavior  as 
writers.    And  finally,  we  have  derived  some  principles  and  even 
some  practices  from  these  observations  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers,    (p.  275) 

She  warned  that  because  of  limited  knowledge  of  growth  and 

proficiency  in  writing,  measurement  of  basic  writers'  progress  should 

reflect  the  writers'  ability  to  control  errors  that  "will  remain,  but  for 

most  students  the  errors  should  begin  to  appear  residual  rather  than 

dominant"  (p.  276).    She  concluded  that  the  general  goal  of  a  basic 

writing  course  should  be  "the  development  of  a  readable  expository 

style  that  will  serve  for  courses  and,  later,  for  professional  or  civic 
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writing  assignments"  (p.  280).    In  a  separate  analysis  of  the 
placement  essay  and  three  semester  essays  for  each  of  50  students, 
Shaughnessy  found  that  "rated  on  coherence,  control  over  sentence 
structure,  focus,  development,  organization,  and  care,  almost  all  the 
students  showed  signs  of  improvement,  and  three-fifths  gave 
evidence  of  overall  and  marked  improvement"  (p.  282).     In  addition 
to  holistic  rating  of  essays,  Shaughnessy  also  counted  errors  in 
writing  samples  of  another  group  of  100  students  and  concluded  that 
"it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  student  who  is  making  between 
fifteen  and  thirty  errors  in  a  300-word  essay  to  reduce  that  number 
to  eight;  some  do  much  better  than  this"  (p.  159).    However,  at  no 
time  did  Shaughnessy  dictate  standards  for  writing  proficiency. 

Based  on  this  study  and  on  her  own  teaching  experience, 
Shaughnessy  directed  attention  to  a  sensitivity  in  the  teaching  of 
basic  writers.    She  challenged  educators  to  empower  those  who  were 
least  prepared  for  tertiary  level  education.     She  emphasized  practice, 
collaboration,  interest,  and  tolerance  in  conjunction  with  the  learning 
of  the  academic  writing  code.    In  her  analysis  of  errors  she 
demonstrated,  for  example,  that  the  intrusion  of  the  speech  code 
need  not  be  considered  a  gap,  but  a  clue  to  its  closure.    If  educators 
expect  to  learn  more  about  basic  writing  problems  and  solutions, 
these  errors  have  to  be  studied. 

Shaughnessy's  message  was  heeded.     Shaughnessy  had 
speculated  on  the  role  of  apprehension,  oral  language,  and 
cognitive/developmental  stages  of  writing  growth.     Additionally,  she 
questioned  the  basic  writers'  unfamiliarity  with  composing  behaviors 
and  the  administrative  need  to  evaluate  basic  writing  programs. 
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These  issues  are  central  to  basic  writing  research.    They  illustrate  the 
persistent  quest  to  understand  the  problems  that  confront  basic 
writers;  they  also  reveal  the  positive  reaction  to  Shaughnessy's 
imperative  that  we  find  solutions.     Inadvertently,  however,  they  also 
reveal  how  much  remains  unknown  about  effecting  positive  change 
in  the  writing  ability  of  these  students. 

Studies  on  the  Nature  of  Basic  Writing  Problems 

The  Study  of  Errors 

Many  studies  of  basic  writing  errors  have  focused  on  the  writer's 
intentions  instead  of  interpreting  the  errors  as  signs  of  incompetence. 
The  overriding  assumption  is  that  these  errors  are  too  systematic  to 
be  dismissed  as  random;  the  study  of  these  errors  can  provide 
insight  to  corrective  strategies. 

In  his  review  of  error  analyses,  Bartholomae  (1980)  argued  that 
speculation  about  deficiencies  in  language  or  cognitive  development 
will  not  solve  writing  problems  because  basic  writing  is  "a  variety  of 
writing,  not  writing  with  fewer  parts  or  more  rudimentary 
constituents"  (p.  254).    He  emphasized  the  need  to  study  miscues  in 
order  to  determine  how  basic  writers  make  meaning  as  they  grapple 
with  academic  discourse.    According  to  Bartholomae,  basic  writers 

attempt  syntax  whose  surface  is  more  complex  than  that  of  more 
successful  freshman  writers.    They  get  into  trouble  by  getting  in 
over  their  heads,  not  only  attempting  to  do  more  than  they  can, 
but  imagining  as  their  target  a  syntax  that  is  more  complex  than 
convention  requires.    The  failed  sentences,  then,  could  be  taken 
as  stages  of  learning  rather  than  the  failure  to  learn,  but  also  as 
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evidence  that  these  writers  are  using  writing  as  an  occasion  to 
learn,    (p.  254) 

Guided  by  the  question  of  a  writer's  control  over  text  writing, 
Bartholomae  classified  errors  as  accidental,  intermediate  (invented), 
and  dialect  interference.    He  used  the  writing  of  John,  a  basic  writer, 
to  validate  his  classification.    John  made  40  errors  (verb  endings, 
noun  plurals,  syntax,  spelling)  in  writing  the  first  200  words;  he 
made  oral  corrections  as  he  read  the  script,  but  he  left  the  majority 
of  the  errors  in  the  written  text.    Bartholomae  concluded  that  John's 
problem  was  not,  therefore,  one  of  syntax,  oral  language,  or  thinking, 
but  one  of  editing  his  work.    "His  problem  is  a  problem  of 
performance,  or  fluency,  not  of  competence,"  reiterated  Bartholomae, 
and  he  suggested  the  use  of  oral  reading  as  a  useful  strategy  for 
teaching  students  to  edit  their  work.    The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
editing  takes  place  after  the  product  has  been  written. 

Hull  (1987)  and  McCutchen,  Hull,  and  Smith  (1987)  extended 
Bartholomae's  approach  to  error  analysis  by  identifying  specific 
editing  strategies.     (Bartholomae  was  concerned  primarily  with  the 
act  of  composing.)    Hull  investigated  the  editing  strategies  of  two 
groups  of  students  at  the  University  of  California— Los  Angeles 
(UCLA).    A  group  of  basic  writers  (n  =  13)  was  compared  to  a  group 
of  students  (n  =  12)  enrolled  in  an  advanced  writing  class.  Both 
groups  edited  two  writing  samples  (one  self-written  and  one 
standard)  that  had  been  embedded  with  three  categories  of  errors 
(consulting  errors  [rule-based],  intuiting  errors  [sound  of  text],  and 
comprehending  errors  [text  meaning]).     Hull  had  devised  this  error 
taxonomy  based  on  the  assumption  that  "errors  are  grouped  by  the 
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operation  required  to  correct  them"  (p.  12).    The  students  read  the 
texts  silently,  made  corrections,  and  explained  aloud  why  the 
changes  were  made.    Hull  calculated  means  and  standard  deviations 
for  comparison;  she  then  determined  that  both  groups  corrected 
more  errors  in  the  standard  essays.    The  more  skilled  group  had  a 
higher  correction  rate  for  consulting  and  intuiting  errors,  but  the 
basic  writers  were  slightly  better  at  correcting  comprehending 
errors.    Hull  cautioned,  however,  that  although  basic  writers  were 
better  at  correcting  comprehending  errors,  when  they  edited  their 
own  writing  samples,  they  "often  expressed  a  concern  for  making  a 
text  literally  true  or  accurate"  (p.  25).    The  results  of  her  study 
indicate  that  basic  writers  may  have  strengths  in  the  correction  of 
comprehending  errors,  but  little  else  is  known  about  the  nature  of 
this  strategy  or  its  impact  on  the  quality  of  writing. 

In  a  similar  study,  McCutchen,  Hull,  and  Smith  (1987)  did  not 
use  the  comprehending  category.    They  embedded  two  writing 
samples  with  an  equal  number  of  intuiting  and  consulting  errors. 
Thirty-four  basic  writers  who  had  received  prior  training  in  using  a 
word  processor  were  asked  to  edit  the  texts  with  (four  opportunities 
to  correct  each  error)  and  without  an  interactive  computer. 
McCutchen  et  al.  speculated  that  these  basic  writers  would  do  better 
at  correcting  intuiting  errors  because  they  are 

more  tied  to  native  speaker's  linguistic  intuitions  about  the  form 
and  structure  of  their  language,  while  another  strategy 
(consulting)  relies  more  on  knowledge  of  the  conventions  of 
standard  written  English--knowledge  that  is  typically  acquired 
through  experience  with  formal  written  language,     (p.  151) 
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The  students  corrected  more  errors  in  the  feedback  condition,  and 
they  corrected  more  intuiting  errors. 

Studies  on  Oral  Language  Intrusion  in  Basic  Writing 

The  recurrent  link  in  the  study  of  error  is  the  evidence  of  oral 
features  in  the  writing.    Epes  (1985)  studied  the  errors  of  two  groups 
of  writers  at  Elizabeth  Seton  College  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  with  the 
conviction  that  "spoken  language,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  a  major,  if 
not  the  major  source  of  problems  with  the  written  language"  (p.  5). 
She  interviewed  50  students  and  selected  13  users  of  standard 
English  and  13  speakers  of  non-standard  English.    (Her  selection  was 
based  on  language  patterns  specified  by  sociolinguists.)  Epes 
collected  several  expressive  (personal)  and  extensive  (impersonal) 
writing  samples  from  each  student  (average  number  of  words  per 
student  =  2,000).    She  counted  and  categorized  their  errors  and  had 
two  readers  rate  the  essays  on  a  scale  of  one  to  five.    Additional  data 
were  collected  through  reading  and  editing  protocols,  interviews,  and 
an  aural  comprehension  exercise.    The  results  of  statistical  analyses 
revealed  dialect  interference  in  the  writings  of  the  non-standard 
basic  writers.    Epes  compared  these  results  to  the  protocol  data  and 
concluded  that  "among  adult  basic  writers,  non-standard  speech 
patterns  apparently  account  entirely  for  two  highly  stigmatized 
categories  of  errors,  hypercorrect  linguistic  forms  and  wrong  whole- 
verb  word  forms,  and  also  for  a  substantial  portion  of  omitted 
inflectional  suffixes"  (p.  18).    She  recommended  a  serious 
reconsideration  of  formal  grammar  instruction  for  these  students. 
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(However  valid  or  enticing  her  conclusions  may  be,  the  negligible 
effects  of  grammar  instruction  have  been  well  documented.    In  his 
meta-analysis  of  composition  research,  Hillocks  [1986]  found  that 
grammar  had  a  negative  mean  effect.) 

While  Epes  studied  errors  as  a  way  to  gain  insight  about  oral 
language  interference  with  writing,  Cayer  and  Sacks  (1979) 
investigated  the  syntactic  complexities  of  the  two  communication 
modes,  and  Farr  and  Janda  (1985)  looked  for  specific  features  of 
Vernacular  Black  English  (VBE).    Cayer  and  Sacks  began  their  study 
with  three  assumptions:    the  syntax  of  the  oral  language  would  be 
less  complex,  the  emphasis  would  be  on  the  predicate,  and  surface 
features  would  dominate.    Eight  basic  writers  at  a  CUNY  college  were 
given  two  tasks;  they  were  put  into  dyads  and  given  a  three- 
paragraph  essay  to  read  and  discuss  pertinent  social  issues.  Their 
discussions  were  tape-recorded.    They  also  were  asked  to  write  on 
the  same  topic.    Cayer  and  Sacks  analyzed  the  scripts  by  selecting  50 
T-units  (main  clauses  and  attached  modifiers)  in  the  oral  sample  and 
50  in  the  written.    Frequency  counts  of  modifiers  per  T-Unit,  surface 
phrases  per  100  woods,  and  other  linguistic  analyses  led  to  the 
authors'  determination  that  all  of  the  complex  structures  were  more 
evident  in  the  writing.    On  the  other  hand,  while  the  simplistic 
features  occurred  more  in  speech,  some  were  evident  in  the  writing. 
Additionally,  the  elaboration  of  the  predicate  dominated  both  their 
oral  and  written  work,  and  this  led  Cayer  and  Sacks  (1979)  to  the 
conclusion  that 

the  students  adjusted  minimally  to  the  demands  for  increased 
elaboration  of  the  subject  portion  of  their  discourse  in  the 
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written  task,  but  the  differences  were  so  slight  as  to  deny  any 
meaningful  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  two  modes. 
In  sum,  the  expected  strategies  for  expanding  the  subject 
segments  of  written  discourse  were  infrequently  employed  by 
the  students  in  the  present  study,    (p.  125) 

Cayer  and  Sacks  concluded  that  the  similarities  in  the  samples  of  the 

two  modes  suggested  that  basic  writers,  though  lacking  syntactic 

maturity,  had  "the  syntactic  structures  necessary  for  effective  oral 

and  written  discourse,"  which  indicated  that  they  simply  needed  to 

be  taught  how  to  use  elaboration  strategies.    Cayer  and  Sacks 

remained  tentative  in  their  conclusions  and  suggested  that  their 

findings  "do  indicate  some  evidence  of  the  basic  writer's  reliance  on 

the  oral  repertoire  when  communicating  in  the  written  mode" 

(p.  127). 

Farr  and  Janda  (1985)  also  assumed  that  oral  language  features 
would  dominate  basic  writing.    In  their  case  study  they  interviewed 
Joseph,  a  basic  writer  and  speaker  of  Vernacular  Black  English  (VBE) 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  transcribed  his  3,021  spoken  words,  and 
compared  the  oral  sample  with  the  2,841  words  that  he  had  written 
during  his  10-week  composition  course.    Farr  and  Janda  made 
frequency  counts  of  specific  dialect  features,  such  as  the  absence  of 
verbal  s.,  and  examined  the  written  samples  to  determine  their 
occurrence  in  that  mode.    While  Joseph's  speech  revealed  a  large 
number  of  VBE  features,  Farr  and  Janda  found  "an  almost  categorical 
absence  of  any  VBE  feature,  either  in  his  journal  dialogue  or  his 
paragraphs"  (p.  74).    Joseph  demonstrated  a  clear  organizational 
pattern  of  selecting  the  topic  sentence,  adding  supporting  detail,  and 
concluding  as  he  had  been  taught.    Unable  to  connect  speech 
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deviations  to  Joseph's  writing  problems,  Farr  and  Janda  posed  the 
following  questions  for  further  research:  "What,  then,  is  the  problem 
with  Joseph's  writing?    Why  was  he  placed  in  a  remedial  writing 
class?"  (p.  80),  and  "How  typical  is  he  of  basic  writing  students  in 
general?"  (p.  81). 

Studies  on  Writing  Apprehension 

Following  the  development  of  the  Writing  Apprehension  Test  by 
Daly  and  Miller  (1975),  researchers  were  able  to  compare  levels  of 
writing  apprehension  across  time  and  in  correlation  with  other 
factors.    Daly  (1978)  and  Faigley,  Daly,  and  Witte  (1981)  investigated 
the  effect  of  writing  apprehension  on  writing  performance.  They 
hypothesized  that  low  apprehensives  would  perform  better  than 
high  apprehensives. 

Daly  (1978)  measured  the  apprehension  of  more  than  3,000 
students  in  a  basic  composition  course  at  a  midwestern  university 
and  compared  their  apprehension  to  their  performance  scores  on  a 
writing  skills  test.    The  analysis  supported  the  hypothesis,  providing 
evidence  for  the  common  assumption  that  anxiety  toward  writing 
inhibits  performance  in  writing  tasks.    Faigley,  Daly,  and  Witte 
(1981)  studied  110  freshmen  at  a  southwestern  university;  these 
students  had  been  tested  and  classified  as  low  apprehensives  (n.  = 
55)  and  high  apprehensives  (n  =  55).    Results  from  eight 
standardized  writing  competency  tests  and  two  essays  were 
analyzed,  and  Faigley  et  al.  also  found  that  apprehension  was 
correlated  positively  with  writing  performance.     They  isolated  other 
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interactions,  for  example,  essay  topic,  and  cautioned  that  "though  this 
study  demonstrates  that  apprehension  plays  some  role  in  writing 
performance  and  competence,  no  causality  is  assumed"  (p.  20). 

Fox  (1980)  based  his  study  on  the  assumption  that  various 
strategies  to  reduce  apprehension  would  have  a  positive  effect  on 
writing  performance.    He  compared  six  intact  classes;  three  used 
conventional,  teacher-centered  methods,  and  three  used  workshop, 
student-centered  approaches  (including  free  writing  and  peer 
responses).    Three  instructors  taught  two  classes— one  with  each 
teaching  method.    The  Daly  and  Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Test 
was  completed  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  and 
the  students  wrote  a  posttest  essay.     Apprehension  of  students  in  the 
experimental  group  was  reduced  more  quickly  than  that  of  the 
conventional  group,  and  their  writing  quality  was  found  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  other  group. 

Studies  of  Cognitive/Developmental  Growth 

For  years  theorists  have  speculated  about  the  cognitive  abilities 
of  basic  writers.    Lunsford  (1979)  based  her  assumptions  on  her 
general  studies  of  basic  writers  and  concluded  that  they  "have  not 
attained  that  level  of  cognitive  development  which  would  allow  them 
to  form  abstractions  or  conceptions"  (p.  38).    She  warned  of  the 
danger  of  relying  on  narrative  and  descriptive  writing  tasks  because 
there  is  little  correlation  between  the  cognitive  demands  required  to 
complete  these  tasks  and  the  logic  and  analysis  required  for 
expository  and  argumentative  writing.     Although  Lunsford 
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questioned  the  common  assumption  that  basic  writing  instruction 
should  place  emphasis  on  the  familiar  narrative  style  reflective  of 
oral  language,  she  provided  no  empirical  evidence  in  support  of  her 
theory. 

Martinez  and  Martinez  (1987)  tested  this  theory  by  comparing 
22  basic  writers  with  20  graduate  students  on  their  performance  on 
two  gradational  tasks  in  rearranging  sentences  in  paragraphs.  These 
exercises  required  logic  and  recognition  of  idea  patterns.  The 
assumption  was  that  the  graduate  students  were  at  the  formal 
operations  stage  and  would  perform  significantly  better  than  the 
basic  writers.    Martinez  and  Martinez  found  no  significant  differences 
in  performance  and  made  the  following  recommendation: 

To  state  the  obvious,  our  students  are  basic  writers  because  they 
have  problems  writing.    If  we  focus,  then,  on  finding  solutions  to 
their  writing  problems  rather  than  attempting  to  rework  their 
mental  structures  or  even  revise  their  world  views,  our  chances 
for  success  should  improve—much  as  using  an  eggbeater  rather 
than  a  rolling  pin  to  beat  eggs  improves  the  results,    (p.  11) 

Martinez  and  Martinez,  like  Rose  (1983,  1988),  argued  that  pursuit  of 

the  cognitive  deficiency  theory  debases  basic  writers  and  confuses 

teachers.    In  assessing  the  major  theories  (including  field  dependence 

and  independence  and  hemisphericity).  Rose  (1988)  concluded  that 

they  oversimplified  mental  processes  by  proffering  dichotomies  that 

labeled  writers  and  diverted  the  focus  from  writing.     Rose  questioned 

the  value  of  these  theories  and  reductive  categories;  at  this  time, 

there  is  little  in  the  research  literature  that  provides  evidence  to 

counter  Rose's  assertions. 
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This  uncertainty  about  the  cognitive  development  of  basic 
writers  led  Meier  (1985)  to  her  exploration  for  indicators  of  growth 
in  a  basic  writing  class  that  utilized  classroom  dialogue  about  writing 
processes,  individual  conferences,  and  immediate  feedback.  She 
conducted  an  ethnographic  study  of  10  students  enrolled  in  basic 
writing  at  a  two-year  college  in  the  midwest  in  the  summer  of  1983. 
Meier  was  able  to  isolate  four  developmental  markers:    control  over 
the  writing  process,  reduced  preoccupation  with  grammar,  ability  to 
assess  performance  in  writing,  and  the  ability  to  adapt  personal 
experience  to  academic  writing.    Meier  attributed  this  growth  to  the 
classroom  atmosphere  that  helped  to  connect  the  students  to  the 
academic  community  with  the  teacher,  Charlie,  as  the  medium. 
Meier  also  emphasized  that  Charlie's  recognition  that  these  basic 
writers  entered  the  academic  community  with  many  "universal 
human  experiences"  (p.  18)  facilitated  their  marked  development 
over  a  six-week  summer  session.    Meier  reported  that  "when  asked 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  major  strengths  of  the  course,  all  10 
students  mentioned  Charlie's  suggestion  to  leave  grammatical  editing 
until  the  proof-reading  stage  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  they 
had  learned  over  the  semester"  (p.  235).    Meier  concluded  that  the 
students  were  successful  because  "the  class  as  a  whole  'worked.'  It 
worked  because  the  members  of  the  class  became  a  community"  (p. 
248). 
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Studies  of  Basic  Writing  Processes 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  studying  writing  products,  many 
have  attempted  to  investigate  basic  writing  in  process.    Perl  (1978) 
argued  that  "this  product-orientation  has  been  least  successful  with 
unskilled  writers.    These  students  are  repeatedly  taught  what  is 
wrong  with  their  finished  products,  but  how  or  why  they  produce 
such  writing  has  not  been  addressed"  (p.  2).    Perl  investigated  the 
processes  of  five  students  enrolled  in  her  basic  writing  class  at  CUNY. 
Each  student  participated  in  five  sessions  held  in  a  soundproof  room 
(four  compose  aloud  sessions  and  one  interview).    In  the  composing 
sessions,  Perl  asked  the  students  to  verbalize  their  thoughts  while 
writing.    In  total,  they  each  wrote  two  extensive  (impersonal/ 
objective)  and  two  reflective  (personal)  essays.    In  the  interview, 
they  talked  about  their  writing  perceptions  and  experiences.  Perl 
developed  an  analytic  code  in  order  to  standardize  the  description  of 
behaviors  evident  in  the  actual  writing  and  reading  of  the  essays. 
She  also  constructed  a  time  line  to  determine  exactly  when  the 
particular  behaviors  occurred  in  the  process. 

Perl  found  that  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  teachers,  all  five 
students  had  consistent,  recursive  writing  processes.    What  was 
evident,  however,  was  that  they  did  very  little  prewriting  (about  five 
minutes),  edited  their  writing  as  soon  as  they  started,  and  wrote 
conclusions  that  had  "more  the  quality  of  exits  than  endings"  (p. 
318).    This  intrusive  editing  was  worsened  by  their  confusion  about 
grammatical  rules.    Perl  reasoned  that  it  was  at  the  point  of  editing 
that  these  basic  writers  lost  control  of  their  composing  process: 
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"Why  their  papers  have  so  many  unresolved  problems  has  less  to  do 
with  their  being  careless  or  'not  editing'  and  more  to  do  with  the  rule 
systems  they  have  only  partially  mastered,  their  selective 
perception,  and  their  egocentricity"  (p.  325).    All  five  students  made 
numerous  surface  changes,  but  left  many  errors.    Tony,  for  example, 
made  210  changes  in  form  (95  were  in  spelling),  but  he  left  89 
mistakes  unresolved  (p.  146);  another  student,  Lueller,  made  167 
surface  changes  (60  in  spelling),  but  left  143  problems  unresolved  (p. 
250). 

The  students  wrote  more  fluently  in  the  reflective  mode  and 
demonstrated  clear  writing  strategies.     They  were  hampered, 
however,  by  their  lack  of  concern  for  audience.    Perl  recommended 
teaching  approaches  that  would  utilize  the  writer's  experiences  (as  a 
starting  point)  to  shape  gradually  the  discourse  into  reader-based 
prose.     She  concluded  that  traditional  grammar-based  pedagogy 
focused  on  "writing  as  a  'cosmetic'  process  where  concern  for  correct 
form  supersedes  development  of  ideas"  (p.  354).    Perl  debunked  the 
conception  of  basic  writers  as  beginners;  she  also  argued  that  while 
these  basic  writers  employed  recursive  processes,  they  needed  help 
with  the  entanglements  produced  by  previous  instruction. 

Perl's  conclusions  have  been  validated  by  the  work  of  Linda 
Flower  and  John  Hayes.    Flower  (1979)  investigated  the 
transformation  of  writer-based  prose  into  reader-based  prose.  She 
demonstrated  this  by  citing  a  case  study  of  students  who  prepared  a 
group  report  in  a  psychology  class.    The  first  draft,  which  Flower 
classified  as  writer-based,  listed  activities  in  a  narrative  fashion  that 
omitted  explanation  and  logic  required  by  a  reader.  Flower 
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explained  that  the  first  draft  was  a  necessary  step  in  tapping  short 
term  memory  as  a  "mental  thesaurus"  (p.  35)  from  which  to  convert 
ideas  into  a  final,  reader-based  product. 

Flower  and  Hayes  (1980)  extended  this  transformation  theory 
in  their  investigation  of  writing  as  a  problem-solving  activity.  They 
compared  writing  protocols  of  student  writers  and  expert  writers 
and  developed  a  model.    The  essential  elements  included  rhetorical 
demands  of  audience  and  task  and  personal  goals  of  the  writer.  The 
students  reread  the  assignment  several  times;  the  researchers 
inferred  that  they  were  searching  for  clues  within  the  assignment. 
One  of  the  experts  read  the  assignment  and  created  "a  sophisticated, 
complex  image,  a  reader--half  alter-ego,  half  fashion  consumer— 
which  she  will  have  to  deal  with  in  the  act  of  writing"  (p.  26).  Flower 
and  Hayes  found  that  the  difference  between  the  problem-solving 
strategies  of  the  two  groups  was  great  on  all  categories: 

Good  writers  respond  to  aU  aspects  of  the  rhetorical  problem.  As 
they  compose  they  build  a  unique  representation  not  only  of 
their  audience  and  assignment,  but  also  of  their  goals  involving 
the  audience,  their  own  persona,  and  the  text.    By  contrast,  the 
problem  representations  of  the  poor  writers  were  concerned 
primarily  with  the  features  and  conventions  of  a  written  text, 
(p.  29) 

In  another  study  Flower  and  Hayes  (1981)  investigated  the 
problem-solving  process  as  pausal  points  where  the  writers  planned 
what  to  do  next.    Again  they  compared  a  novice  writer's  protocol  to 
that  of  three  experts,  analyzed  composing  episodes,  and  concluded 
that  their  data  confirmed 

Perl  and  Shaughnessy's  predictions  about  inexperienced  writers. 
Although  our  novice  showed  a  high  percentage  of  actions  we 
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coded  as  goal  setting,  nearly  half  of  those  were  instances  of 
reviewing  the  assignment  or  repeating  previous  goals,  rather 
than  elaborating  or  developing  the  goal  structure,    (p.  242) 

Coughlin  (1982),  concerned  about  over-generalizations  made 

from  single  case  study  research,  used  ethnographic  methods  to  study 

basic  writers'  growth  in  consciousness  as  they  were  exposed  to 

instruction  guided  by  17  metalinguistic  categories  (including 

audience  awareness,  angle,  heuristics,  and  proofreading).  The 

teacher  in  his  study,  Nancy  Mack,  emphasized  the  writing  process 

and  encouraged  the  students  to  take  risks.    Coughlin  hypothesized 

that  "knowledge  of  the  writing  process  is  crucial  to  successful 

programs  in  developing  composing  skills"  (p.  24).    He  conducted 

periodic  interviews  and  collected  writing  protocol  data  and  writing 

samples  from  four  students;  he  also  made  classroom  observations. 

Coughlin  found  that  one  student,  Brad,  developed  "a  clear 

metalinguistic  awareness  and  an  explicit  metalinguistic  vocabulary 

on  composing"  (p.  144)  and  extended  his  audience  from  the  teacher 

to  friends  and  roommates,  but  he  remained  stymied  by  Mack's 

suggestion  (heuristic)  that  they  use  three  sub-topics  in  their  essays. 

This  reification  of  heuristic  instruction  dominated  the  processes  of 

the  four  students  in  this  study.    Coughlin  concluded  that  even  though 

Mack  tried  to  make  the  composing  process  less  bewildering  by 

increasing  their  self  confidence  and  motivation  to  write,  the  students 

still  produced  "mechanical  (and  boring)  'well-made'  essays"  (p.  243). 

Coughlin  speculated  that  this  "reification  of  rules  is  a  common 

intermediate  stage  in  the  learning-to-compose  process"  (p.  150). 

Coughlin's  questionable  remark  might  lead  to  an  acceptance  of  this 

type  of  writing  as  a  reasonable  outcome  of  a  semester  of  basic 
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writing.    If  indeed  this  is  so,  some  might  argue  that  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained  through  conventional  grammar  teaching. 
Nonetheless,  the  issue  of  the  measurement  of  quality  in  writing 
improvement  remains  important  to  basic  writing  research,  as  it 
refocuses  attention  to  the  written  product,  which  is,  after  all,  the  goal 
of  the  process. 

LoPresti  (1987)  was  concerned  about  the  way  that  models  from 
past  instruction  entangled  basic  writers,  so  he  conducted  naturalistic 
case  studies  of  four  basic  writers  who  were  enrolled  in  his 
developmental  reading  and  writing  course  at  a  two-year  college  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1984.     He  combined  instruction  with 
research  methodology  and  included  data  from  numerous  reading  and 
writing  exercises,  interviews,  and  protocols.    In  his  first  case  study  of 
Stan,  the  writing  model  that  evolved  included  good  behavior  as  a 
strategy  to  "get  by,"  mental  planning,  word  level  correction  and  focus 
(which  represented  his  fear  of  producing  errors),  teacher  as 
audience,  and  high  apprehension  about  writing.    On  the  other  hand, 
Faye,  a  56-year-old  student,  was  less  apprehensive  and  wrote  more. 
LoPresti  reported  that  "she  takes  liberties  with  text,  feeling  in 
control,  flattening  the  diction  so  that  it  sometimes  sounds  better  than 
the  original,  sometimes  showing  that  she  is  sensitive  to  tone"  (p. 
265),  but  she  also  tacked  on  writing  to  fill  the  page.  Another 
student,  Dottie,  produced  formulaic  writing  which  led  LoPresti  to 
conclude  that 

Dottie  seems  trapped  in  what  psychologists  call  a  double  bind. 
On  one  hand,  her  main  problem  is  lack  of  development.    At  the 
same  time,  because  of  her  instructor's  emphasis  on  rigid  form 
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and  syntactic  correctness,  she's  being  denied  access  to  the 
structured  (paragraph-level)  and   syntactic  (sentence-level) 
devices  that  enable  such  development,    (p.  338) 

LoPresti  labeled  Dottie  the  more  typical  basic  writer  whose  real 

problem  was  with  metacognition.     Contrarily,  Dan,  another  student, 

appeared  atypical.    LoPresti  reported  that  Dan  wrote  for  a  reader  and 

"more  often  than  not,  he  tempered  rigid  rules  of  usage,  mechanics, 

and  composing  with  a  respect  for  rhetorical  and  situational  contexts" 

(p.  429). 

The  composite  model  that  LoPresti  developed  from  these  four 
case  studies  included  problems  getting  started,  revising,  and 
maintaining  control;  fear  of  making  errors;  a  limited  sense  of 
audience;  ideas  that  were  restricted  by  the  need  to  dichotomize;  and 
limited  ability  to  improve  sentences  and  paragraphs.  LoPresti 
(1987)  blamed  teachers  and  the  school  system  for  the  way  that  the 
writing  process  is  trivialized  by  a  narrow  focus  on  correctness,  but  he 
conceded  that 

we  have  been  too  quick  to  assume  that  what  we  do  to  our 
students  is  what  really  matters.    To  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is 
more  the  intention  students  impute  to  what  we  do  with  them 
that  matters,  more  than  what  we  actually  do.    (p.  488) 

Studies  of  Basic  Writing  Programs  and  Courses 

In  an  effort  to  assess  the  general  effect  of  basic  writing 
instruction,  many  institutions  evaluate  their  programs  by  describing 
procedures  for  improving  writing  skills  or  by  devising  ways  to 
measure  long  term  effects.     Pervasive  in  the  evaluation  research  are 
unsystematic  reports  of  successful  programs.     Nonetheless,  the 
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persistent  demand  for  accountability  has  kept  alive  the  issue  of 
program  evaluation.    Rose  (1983)  wrote  a  critique  of  remedial 
writing  courses  and  concluded  that  they  were  straitjacketed  by 
ineffective  teaching.    He  decried  the  narrow  skills  approach,  the  use 
of  boring  topics,  the  focus  on  error,  and  the  separation  of  remedial 
courses  from  the  academic  world.    At  the  heart  of  his  critique  was 
the  point  that  writing  instruction  has  ignored  the  major  findings  and 
recommendations  of  theorists  and  researchers.     He  analyzed  445 
essay  topics  from  17  departments  at  UCLA  and  found  that  their 
complexity  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  simplistic,  "reductionist 
models"  (p.  114)  that  characterized  basic  writing  instruction.  He 
argued  that  the  results  of  this  type  of  basic  writing  instruction  are 
"clean  but  empty  papers"  (p.  115).    Rose  described  holistic 
approaches  in  the  writing  program  at  UCLA  and  concluded  that  a 
remedial  writing  course  should  "fit  into  the  intellectual  context  of  the 
university"  and  "the  richness  of  the  composing  process  must  be 
revealed"  (p.  128). 

Rose  provided  a  generalized  account  of  gaps  between  theory  and 
practice,  but  this  type  of  report  is  the  exception.  Descriptive 
accounts  of  basic  writing  programs  tend  to  delineate  procedures  and 
isolate  theoretical  underpinnings.    Dixon  (1980)  described  a 
conventional,  mastery  approach  used  at  J.  Sargeant  Reynolds 
Community  College;  he  stressed  individualization,  one-to-one  contact, 
and  motivation.    Hartwell  (1980)  detailed  the  workshop  method  at 
the  University  of  Michigan-Flint;  he  emphasized  their  use  of 
freewriting,  different  modes  of  communication,  and  other  process 
approaches.     There  are  many  similar  descriptive  or  evaluative 
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reports  that  proffer  models  of  basic  writing  instruction,  but  few 
provide  reliable  evidence  of  their  success. 

Herbert  (1983)  developed  a  course,  taught  it,  and  measured  the 
results  against  departmental  norms.     Before  developing  her  course, 
Herbert  reasoned  that  "if  we  want  to  help  students  to  develop 
initiative  and  control  in  writing,  we  need  to  look  at  what  they  do,  and 
what  they  don't  do  when  they  write"  (p.  15).    Her  experience  as  a 
basic  writing  teacher  led  to  her  focus  on  "the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
starting  point"  (p.  21).    She  assessed  trends  in  current  research  and 
combined  inquiry  and  cognitive  strategies  with  the  rhetorical 
demands  of  academic  writing  to  develop  a  basic  writing  course  that 
would  tap  the  students'  innate  abilities.    Her  instructional  model  was 
composed  of  steps  such  as  approach,  explore,  close,  write,  test,  and 
edit  (p.  110)  that  would  gauge  the  problem-solving  activity. 

Herbert  taught  this  course  to  three  groups  of  basic  writing 
students  at  a  community  college  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
They  completed  pre-  and  post-essays  and  a  grammar  test.  The 
essays  were  scored  holistically  by  two  experienced  readers  in 
Herbert's  department.     Departmental  evaluation  criteria  were  used, 
and  Herbert  concluded  that  "as  a  group,  compared  with  itself,  the 
students  tested  ranked  low  to  begin  and  high  at  the  finish  in  terms  of 
the  overall  quality  of  their  writing"  (p.  188).    Most  improvement  was 
shown  in  the  strength  of  details  and  the  students'  focus  on  topic. 
Herbert's  parting  entreaty  concurred  with  those  of  Mike  Rose  and 
others  who  have  grappled  with  the  virtual  abandonment  of 
pedagogically  sound  basic  writing  instruction: 
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Research  in  writing  process  (particularly  that  of  Linda  Flower 
and  John  R.  Hayes)  is  revolutionizing  writing  instruction  for 
students  of  average  and  above  average  competency  in  American 
colleges.    To  date,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
research  has  been  transformed  into  instruction  for  basic  writing 
classes.    It  would  seem  that  many  basic  writers  are  held  back, 
stationed  before  the  hurdle  of  spelling,  grammar,  and  sentence 
"remediation";  they  may  not  run  (write)  before  they  can  jump 
(correct  errors),    (p.  190) 

Herbert's  reference  to  a  revolutionary  effect  in  regular  writing 

classes  is  certainly  overstated,  but  her  plea  for  bridging  the  gap 

between  theory  and  practice  is  sound  and  apropos. 

Greenwood  (1984)  evaluated  the  developmental  writing 
program  at  Valencia  Community  College  in  Florida  by  comparing  the 
persistence  and  achievements  of  four  groups  of  students  (those  who 
completed  the  developmental  writing  course,  those  who  completed 
the  developmental  individualized  instruction,  those  who  avoided 
developmental  instruction,  and  those  whose  high  placement  scores 
exempted  them  from  developmental  instruction).     These  students 
had  enrolled  in  1980,  and  their  progress  in  English  courses  was 
charted  through  the  use  of  college  transcripts.    (Greenwood's  study 
was  in  response  to  legislative  demands  for  evidence  of  the  need  for 
these  developmental  programs.) 

Greenwood  found  no  significant  differences  between  the  two 
developmental  approaches  (classroom,  individualized),  nor  were 
there  any  significant  differences  in  the  Freshman  Composition  I 
scores  of  developmental  completers  and  those  who  had  been 
exempted  from  taking  a  preparatory  writing  course.     These  positive 
findings  seem  to  indicate  that  students  benefit  from  basic  writing 
instruction  and  persist  at  levels  comparable  to  average  writers. 
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Smith  and  Smith  (1988)  analyzed  transcript  data  for  three 
groups  of  students  at  the  Skills  Development  Center  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Rock  County:    those  who  completed  a  non-tutored 
remedial  English  class,  those  who  completed  tutorials  and  the 
remedial  class,  and  those  who  had  enrolled  directly  into  the  regular 
Freshman  English  course.     A  multivariate  analysis  revealed  that  the 
students  who  completed  both  the  tutorial  and  the  remedial  writing 
class  had  a  significantly  higher  mean  score  in  regular  English  than 
the  other  groups.    Smith  and  Smith  concluded  that  the  additional 
tutoring  was  the  key  to  this  group's  superiority  over  the  other 
groups.     The  authors  also  reported  on  the  administrative  utilization 
of  these  findings: 

The  results  of  this  study  had  a  strong  impact  on  the  structure 
and  activities  of  the  developmental  studies  program.  Budget 
cutbacks  and  institutional  policy  decisions  necessitated  the 
restructuring  of  the  program  and  the  elimination  of  some 
program  offerings.    Since  the  remedial  grammar  class  by  itself 
appeared  to  have  negligible  influence  on  student  performance, 
the  number  of  sections  of  that  class  have  been  reduced; 
eventually  the  course  may  be  eliminated  altogether.    On  the 
other  hand,  since  tutoring  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  effect, 
program  resources  have  been  directed  toward  improving  and 
expanding  the  tutorial  effort,    (p.  50) 

The  action  described  above  may  help  to  explain  why  research  on 
basic  writing  programs  remains  mostly  anecdotal  and  self- 
congratulatory.    It  also  may  account  for  the  gaps  that  remain 
between  basic  writing  theory  and  basic  writing  practice.  Basic 
writing  theory  is  replete  with  risk  taking  for  the  student;  basic 
writing  practice  is  confronted  by  many  issues  external  to  those  of  the 
basic  writer. 
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Summary 

Inasmuch  as  the  studies  in  this  review  are  representative  of 
basic  writing  research,  our  present  knowledge  includes  clarity  in  and 
sensitivity  toward  certain  aspects,  but  ambiguity  and  ambivalence 
about  others.    There  is  a  degree  of  consensus  regarding  the  treatment 
of  errors  as  clues  that  may  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
writer's  intention.    The  belief  that  most  basic  writers  have 
systematic,  recursive  composing  processes  is  also  validated  in  much 
of  the  literature.    When  the  composing  process  is  examined  closely, 
however,  researchers  have  found  that  basic  writers  are  impeded  by 
editing  too  early.    This  early  editing  seems  to  be  guided  by  a  fear  of 
errors  and  the  concomitant  obsession  with  correct  form  over  content. 
Other  aspects  of  the  writing  process  that  remain  troubling  are  the 
poor  and  unplanned  starts  and  rushed  conclusions  or  "exits"  from  a 
writing  assignment. 

Certain  instructional  strategies  have  produced  positive  results. 
These  include  collaborative  learning,  more  writing  practice,  varied 
teaching  methods,  positive  and  non-threatening  classroom 
atmosphere,  and  a  more  tolerant  response  to  students'  errors. 
Conversely,  some  classroom  behaviors  have  had  negative  effects- 
such  as  a  trial  and  error  suggestion  being  taken  as  the  rule.  Common 
examples  of  this  are  the  three-subtopic  paragraph  and  the  five- 
paragraph  essay. 

Much  uncertainty  remains  about  the  measurement  of  growth 
and  proficiency  in  basic  writing  and  about  cognitive/developmental 
stages.    At  the  heart  of  much  of  this  uncertainty  are  questions  about 
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causes  and  solutions  to  the  problems  of  basic  writers.    While  much 
has  been  done  with  apprehension  as  a  factor,  very  few  studies  have 
used  authentic  basic  writers  as  subjects;  in  studies  such  as  Daly 
(1978),  for  example,  it  is  not  made  clear  whether  the  subjects  were 
ordinary  freshmen  enrolled  in  college  level  basic  composition  courses 
or  basic  writers  (as  defined  by  Shaughnessy,  1977)  enrolled  in  pre- 
college  level  writing  courses  designed  to  correct  writing  deficiencies 
and  prepare  the  students  for  Freshman  Composition.    The  studies  on 
the  oral  language  connection  oftentimes  report  ambivalent  findings. 
Much  is  still  unknown  about  the  reasons  why  basic  writers  have 
difficulty  organizing  their  thoughts  into  workable  plans  and  editing 
their  own  texts.    Much  of  the  bafflement  that  pervades  current 
thinking  converges  on  the  gap  or  the  breakdown  between  basic 
writing  theory  and  practice.     In  the  present  study,  I  investigated 
basic  writing  instruction  in  its  implementation  in  order  to  learn  of  its 
immediate  effects  on  the  basic  writers.    In  so  doing,  I  hoped  to 
discover,  interpret,  and  classify  behaviors  and  perceptions  that  may 
expedite  the  formulation  of  a  more  effective  basic  writing  pedagogy. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


In  this  chapter  I  describe  the  research  procedures  used  in  this 
study  of  a  basic  writing  class.    In  the  first  section,  I  introduce 
ethnography  as  a  research  method  for  understanding  human 
behaviors  and  perspectives  in  the  context  of  their  occurrence.    In  the 
subsequent  sections,  I  show  how  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of 
ethnography  are  interconnected  with  the  design  of  the  study,  the 
collection  of  data,  and  the  ways  that  description  and  interpretation  of 
data  can  lead  to  more  meaningful  analyses  of  the  complexities  of 
social  behaviors. 

Classroom  Ethnography:  A  Rationale 

I  chose  ethnography  as  the  method  for  this  study  because  it 
provided  an  opportunity  for  me,  a  teacher  of  basic  writers,  to 
examine  basic  writing  instruction  from  the  perspective  of  a 
participant  observer.    According  to  Kantor,  Kirby,  and  Goetz  (1981), 
the  ethnographic  design  is  useful  for  investigating  issues  in  English, 
"particularly  those  which  question  basic  assumptions  about  the 
growth  of  writing  and  reading  abilities  in  the  classroom"  (p.  293). 
Central  to  ethnography  is  its  holistic  approach  which  places  the 
researcher  in  proximity  to  those  being  studied.    I  was  immersed  in 
the  culture  of  a  regular  basic  writing  classroom  in  order  to  search  for 
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clues  that  may  help  educators  and  researchers  understand  how  basic 
writers  cope  with  writing.     The  assumption  undergirding  this  direct 
involvement  was  that  through  my  nearness  to  events  in  context  I 
could  glean  a  deeper  understanding  of  behaviors  and  interactions. 
Bogdan  and  Biklen  (1982)  have  argued  that  reality  is  a  social 
construct,  and  "by  learning  the  perspectives  of  the  participants, 
qualitative  research  illuminates  the  inner  dynamics  of  situations- 
dynamics  that  are  often  invisible  to  the  outsider"  (p.  30).  Knowledge 
and  interpretation  of  these  perspectives  can  provide  ethnographers 
with  the  raw  material  for  hypothesizing  and  developing  theories 
(Agar,  1980;  Hammersley  &  Atkinson,  1983;  Pelto  &  Pelto,  1978; 
Yates,  1987). 

Traditional  ethnography  utilizes  participant-observation  as  a 
way  to  access  and  monitor  the  social  scene  and  supplement  interview 
data  (Pelto  &  Pelto,  1978).    Most  experts  agree,  however,  that 
transcripts  of  respondents'  interviews  should  be  used  as  a  primary 
source  (Agar,  1980;  Werner  &  Schoepfle,  1987).    These  two 
approaches  are  the  mainstay  of  ethnography,  but  more  and  more 
researchers  are  suggesting  the  use  of  multiple  data  sources  as  a 
means  of  making  ethnography  more  scientific  and  the  results  more 
valid  (Fielding  &  Fielding,  1986;  Cuba,  1981;  Hammersley  & 
Atkinson,  1983;  Pelto  &  Pelto,  1979;  H.  F.  Wolcott,  1975,  1987).  In 
the  same  light,  more  authors  recommend  an  admixture  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  measures  but  warn  that  the  quantitative  measures 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  ethnographic  method  (Agar,  1980; 
Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  Spindler  &  Spindler,  1987;  Werner  & 
Schoepfle,  1987). 
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The  multiple-instrument  approach  in  ethnography  is  extremely 
useful  for  the  examination  of  the  complexities  of  human  life.    In  this 
study  of  a  basic  writing  class,  the  students  were  representative  of 
the  small-town  and  rural  populations  in  Central  Florida.    They  had 
different  educational  and  personal  experiences,  but  membership  in 
this  class  provided  a  common  base.    From  that  commonality,  the 
social  interactions  and  individual  perspectives  provided  tentative 
answers  to  the  problems  that  were  addressed  in  Chapter  I.  These 
answers  will  be  delineated  in  Chapters  IV  and  V. 

The  Research  Site 

The  College 

The  site  for  this  study  was  a  public  community  college  located  in 
Central  Florida.    One  of  its  published  statements  of  purpose  affirms 
that  the  college  offers  "college  preparatory  programs  designed  for 
the  educationally  disadvantaged."    I  chose  a  community  college  on 
the  assumption  that  equal  access  provided  for  a  diverse  student 
population  and  that  there  would  be  a  more  direct  response  to  the 
needs  of  non-traditional  or  underprepared  students  who  might 
require  a  basic  writing  course  in  order  to  get  ready  for  college  level 
writing.    The  college  is  a  part  of  Florida's  community  college  network 
and  serves  an  average  annual  enrollment  of  5,000  students  primarily 
from  a  two-county  area  composed  of  many  small  towns  and  rural 
districts.     Its  philosophy  embraces  responsible  citizenry  in  a 
democractic  nation  and,  like  many  other  community  colleges,  it  has  a 
tripartite  statement  of  missions  (transfer,  occupation,  and 
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community).    In  accord  with  open  admissions,  degree  seeking 
students  are  admitted  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 
After  this,  a  state -required  placement  test  is  administered,  and  the 
results  of  this  test  determine  whether  or  not  students  have 
deficiencies  that  indicate  the  need  for  developmental  courses. 

I  found  this  campus  to  be  ideal  because  of  its  manageable  size. 
After  my  initial  contact  in  January,  1988,  I  was  invited  to  conduct 
my  study  at  the  college,  and  the  friendly  atmosphere  that  defined 
my  first  visit  (in  March,  1988)  convinced  me  that  the  location  and 
atmosphere  were  conducive  to  a  useful  ethnographic  study.  I 
revisited  the  college  in  July  and  made  specific  preparations  to  begin 
my  semester's  study  in  August,  1988. 

The  Teacher 

Prior  to  the  start  of  this  study,  I  had  several  meetings  with  Mr. 
Wilson  (fictitious  name)  and  another  basic  writing  instructor.    I  chose 
Mr.  Wilson  because  of  his  seniority  and  willingness  to  participate.  He 
had  never  been  observed  in  this  capacity  but  was  willing  to  permit 
me,  a  basic  writing  teacher,  researcher,  and  a  new  acquaintance,  to 
observe  all  class  sessions,  conduct  interviews,  and  collect  all  data 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  my  study. 

I  met  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  March  and  July  of  1988.    The  first 
meeting  was  exploratory  and  served  to  gain  permission  to  study  his 
classroom.    In  the  second  meeting  I  presented  him  with  a  general 
outline  of  the  research  project  and  explained  the  major  purpose  and  | 

questions,  the  methodology,  the  participants,  and  my  role  as  I 

I 
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classroom  observer.    Mr.  Wilson  then  answered  my  numerous 
questions  about  the  way  he  conducted  the  course.    He  gave  me  a 
course  outline  (see  Appendix  A)  and  explained  in  further  detail  the 
types  and  frequency  of  writing  assignments  and  the  writing  skills 
that  he  had  planned  for  the  fall  semester. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  I  had  frequent,  unplanned 
meetings  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  he  refined  his  plans  and  became  better 
acquainted  with  his  students.     Our  research  partnership  was  built 
initially  on  the  periodic  sharing  and  discussion  of  classroom  events 
and  his  instructional  plans.    Later,  as  my  data  collection  and  analysis 
took  form,  I  was  able  to  share  tentative  findings  with  him  in  order  to 
get  more  feedback  and  verification. 

While  my  preparatory  meetings  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  unplanned 

interviews,  and  my  classroom  observations  gave  me  an  overview,  it 

was  the  formal  interviews  (tape-recorded  verbatim  transcripts)  that 

provided  greater  penetration  into  his  teaching.    I  conducted  four  1- 

hour  interviews  that  were  sequenced  in  the  following  way: 

Week  3       Introduction:    planning,  goals 
Week  9       Progress  check,  reflections 
Week  14     Progress  check,  reflections 
Week  17     Assessment,  overall  reflections,  achievement  of 
goals,  future  plans 

In  the  first  formal  interview  in  September,  I  asked  Mr.  Wilson  to 

define  his  philosophy  of  basic  writing.    His  answer,  given  below, 

helped  me  understand  how  he  contended  with  the  problem  of  basic 

writing  and  how  he  intended  to  cope  with  certain  constraints. 
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Researcher:    What  is  your  philosophy  of  teaching  basic  writing? 

Mr.  Wilson:     Well,  it's  something  I'm  not— I'm  sort  of  new  to— 
but— my— I  started  out  teaching  regular  composition.  When 
it  came  to  basic  writing,  new  elements  entered  into— things 
like— working  harder  to  get  students  accustomed  to  do  the 
writing,  not  trying  to  do  too  much  at  one  time,  and  working 
on  individual  skills.    Right  now  my  main  philosophy,  my 
main  drive  when  I  teach  basic  writers  is  to  get  them  writing. 
'Cause  they  are  different  from  other  writers  because  they 
don't  write.    And  they  will  not  write  on  command- 
frequently.    So  getting  them  to  where  they  will  produce 
writing  is  one  problem.    Where  I  don't  confront  them  in 
class— like  I  haven't  a  lot  in  this  class,  ah,  it's  not  a  major 
concern,  but  I'm  still  concerned  about  getting  them 
comfortable  with  writing  and  changing  the  way  they  go 
about  writing.    I'm  not  that  concerned  with  the  grammar 
and  mechanics,  but  for  us  in  this  educational  system-- 
because  these  students  are  facing  CLAST  [Florida's  state- 
legislated  College  Level  Academic  Skills  Test]— because 
they're  facing  CLAST,  we  must  work  with  grammar  and 
mechanics.    They're  going  to  have  to  take  a  test,  so  I  have  to 
keep  that  in  the  classroom,  and  that's  disagreeable.    I  would 
much  rather  focus  on  the  writing— continually  rewriting  and 
working  on  the  process.    But  now,  the  basic  skills  that  come 
along  with  writing,  but  may  not  be  practiced  as  they  write, 
have  to  be  considered,  or  I  have  to  concern  myself  with 
them  in  class. 

These  comments  and  others  helped  to  structure  my  questions  for  the 
student  interviews  and  also  guided  my  early  domain  analysis.  These 
"grand  tour"  (Spradley,  1979,  1980)  questions  also  enhanced  my 
understanding  of  Mr.  Wilson's  instructional  strategies:     In  my 
classroom  observations  I  could  understand  better  his  focus  on 
teaching  students  how  to  accumulate  detail;  in  assessing  Mr.  Wilson's 
and  the  students'  measure  of  their  problems  and  improvement,  I 
used  the  factor  of  production  of  writing  in  order  to  monitor  progress. 
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Mr.  Wilson  set  his  primary  goal  as  "correcting  the  organizational 
and  detail  areas  that  they've  got  now  .  .  .  [and  to]  work  on  supportive 
detail --appropriate  detail  and  at  sufficient  depth."    He  felt  challenged 
as  a  teacher  of  basic  writing.    His  rapport  with  the  students  and  his 
willingness  to  "stay  with  a  topic  until  they've  understood  it"  gave 
him  confidence  in  his  ability  to  improve  their  writing.    Mr.  Wilson 
explained  how  he  achieved  this  rapport. 

Well,  there's,  ah,  in  the  classroom  and  in  presentations,  I  use 
humor.    I  do  certain  things  at  the  board,  and  I  use  certain  topics 
because  it  does  have  a  tendency  to  draw  them  out— loosen  them 
up— in  the  classroom.    Like  talking  about  killing  cats  or,  ah,  just 
off  the  wall  topics-things  that  they  would  laugh  at.  That's 
intentional.    Very  much.  One-on-one,  the  only  thing  that  I  do, 
and  it's  not  really  by  design,  not  in  any  conniving  or  any  other 
kind  or  way.    It's  just  that  I  treat  them  as  equals.    I  try  very, 
very  hard  not  to  put  them  down,  and  not  to  talk  down  to  them. 
I  try  very  hard  to  make  them  responsible  too. 

In  addition  to  rapport  with  the  basic  writers,  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  of 

being  given  freedom  by  the  college  to  do  his  job  without 

interference.    The  only  constraints  to  his  teaching  came  from  without, 

namely,  from  the  state  mandates  on  college  entry  and  exit  level 

testing. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  obtained  both  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts  degrees  from  the  Florida  state  university  system  and  has  taught 
English  at  the  community  college  level  for  fourteen  years,  cited 
teaching  experience  and  workshop  attendance  as  major  influences  in 
his  ability  to  teach  basic  writing.    His  response  to  my  question,  "What 
is  your  ideal  image  of  a  college  basic  writing  teacher?"  was. 

Someone  interested  in  the  student--not  interested  in  having  a 
body  in  a  classroom  learn  something,  and--interested  in  working 
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with  the  student.    You  have  to  care  that  that  student  be  here. 
You  have  to  believe  that  there  is  a  reason  that  that  student 
should  be  here.    To  me  the  basic  writing  teacher  is  a  teacher  who 
wants  to  work  with  the  student,  is  open  to  the  student's 
presence— being  there;  [he]  understands  that  that  student  is  not 
going  to  achieve  everything  at  once  and  is  going  to— is  willing  to 
work  to  find  a  way  to  reach  the  student.    He's  not  going  to  say, 
"I've  done  my  act,  or  my  dance,  and  the  person  hasn't  picked  it 
up,  so  that's  it." 

The  Basic  Writing  Class 

The  basic  writing  course  (three  non-degree  credits)  I  observed 
was  "Basic  Composition  Skills,  ENC  0001,"  which  met  from  8  to  9  a.m. 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.    On  the  first  day  of  class  Mr. 
Wilson  referred  to  the  course  as  a  "refresher,"  and  this  definition  was 
repeated  by  students  in  their  subsequent  interviews  with  me.  Mr. 
Wilson  told  his  class  that  they  were  there  to  create  more  "compact" 
and  "sophisticated"  usage.    He  also  told  them  that  they  were  there 
because  of  the  placement  test  and  that  they  would  work  on  their 
particular  weaknesses. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  class,  Mr.  Wilson  repeated  the 
requirements  (including  mandatory  attendance  at  the  Learning 
Opportunities  Center  [LOC]  and  regular  class  attendance).    He  also  told 
them  that  the  course  had  two  major  foci,  namely,  grammar  and  the 
paragraph.  (For  a  detailed  description  of  the  course,  see  Appendix  A.) 
In  practice,  however,  more  sessions  were  devoted  to  grammar  (about 
60%),  as  shown  in  Table  3-1.    Of  the  classroom  time  devoted  to 
paragraph  writing,  the  greater  part  was  spent  on  methodology  (how 
to)  and  whole  group  brainstorming  and  composition.    Apart  from  the 
diagnostic  writing  sample  that  was  written  on  the  second  day  of  the 
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semester,  the  students  composed,  as  individuals,  only  one  paragraph 
in  class  time.    (A  description  of  writing  assignments  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  B.) 

Table  3-1 

Content  Focus  of  Basic  Writing  Classes  for  the  Fall  Semester.  1988 

Class  sessions 

Hours  devoted  to 
Content  Instruction  Testing  Total  % 

Paragraph   writing        14  2  1  6        3  8 

Grammar  23  3  26  62 

42  100 

Note.    Possible  number  of  classes  (excluding  introductory  class) 
=  45.    Three  classes  had  been  canceled. 

These  components  and  the  drill  methodology  that  was  practiced 
by  Mr.  Wilson  are  typical  of  basic  writing  instruction.  Trimmer 
(1987)  surveyed  900  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  and  found  that 
60%  indicated  a  focus  on  sentences  and  grammar,  and  an  additional 
30%  included  the  paragraph.    Rose  (1983)  described  similar  skills 
and  error-centered  teaching  strategies.     Connors  (1987)  analyzed  78 
basic  writing  textbooks  and  found  them  to  be  about  60%  rule- 
directed.    Connors  concluded,  "It  could  be  argued  that  there  is  only 
one  sort  of  contemporary  basic  writing  textbook,  a  kind  of 
workbook-rhetoric-handbook,  and  all  texts  today  are  simply 
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permutations  of  that  essential  concept:    rhetoric  lessons,  rules,  and 
drills"  (p.  265). 

Between  the  fifth  and  tenth  weeks  of  the  semester  there  were 
eight  unannounced  grammar  tests.     Grammar  examinations  were 
given  during  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and  sixteenth  weeks.    The  final, 
two-hour  examination,  which  was  composed  of  a  grammar  section 
and  a  paragraph  writing  section,  was  held  during  the  first  day  of  the 
final  examination  period. 

This  basic  writing  class  was  presented  in  a  structured  fashion. 
After  the  first  two  weeks  the  routines  were  in  evidence.  The 
students  soon  established  their  seats  in  a  classroom  where  the  seven 
straight  rows  remained  in  the  same  configuration  for  most  of  the 
semester.    The  only  noticeable  changes  were  the  result  of  absences 
and  dropouts. 

The  basic  routines  that  emerged  during  the  grammar  lessons 
can  be  summarized  as  follows:    Mr.  Wilson  asked  factual  questions 
related  to  textbook  (see  Appendix  A)  reading  and  writing 
assignments,  and  students  answered  when  their  names  were  called; 
Mr.  Wilson  responded,  corrected,  illustrated,  and  elaborated.  He 
probed  for  answers  and  teased  out  exceptions  to  the  rules  or  told 
students  of  common  problems  or  "other  arrangements"  and  "crucial 
differences."    These  procedures  normally  were  followed  by  the  oral 
completion  of  in-class  workbook  exercises  that  had  a  similar  routine. 
At  the  core  of  the  paragraph  writing  instruction  was  the  teacher's 
enumeration  of  the  how  to's  of  a  few  paragraph  types  and 
instructions  for  accumulating  and  organizing  details.    The  only  major 
deviation  from  this  routine  came  during  a  few  whole-class  composing 
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and  brainstorming  sessions,  and  during  one  period  when  the  class 
was  divided  into  small  groups  to  read  and  respond  to  peer  writing 
assignments. 

The  Students 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester,  32  students  joined 
this  section  of  ENC  0001.    Three  students  left  after  the  first  day;  two 
others  were  transferred  to  Freshman  Composition.    By  the  end  of 
September,  three  students  who  had  a  high  absentee  rate  stopped 
attending  class.    From  this  point  onward  the  class  was  composed  of 
24  students  with  a    daily  class  attendance  of  about  15.    One  student 
signed  up  for  the  Marines  and  promised  continuance,  but  he  stopped 
coming  to  class  and  received  the  mandatory  F  as  a  final  grade. 
Twenty-three  students  comprise  the  population  under  study. 

On  the  first  day  of  class  all  students  signed  a  letter  of  consent 
granting  me  permission  to  observe  them  in  class,  interview  them, 
administer  questionnaires,  collect  their  writing  products,  and  compile 
demographic  data  on  them.    I  explained  briefly  my  research 
procedures  and  assured  them  that  1  would  maintain  their  anonymity 
and  confidentiality  by  using  a  research  coding  system  in  the 
compilation  of  all  data.    I  also  emphasized  that  there  would  be  no 
remuneration  for  their  participation.    All  students  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  study  and  verified  this  by  completing  an  address 
form  for  my  records. 

The  students  had  been  placed  in  this  class  because  their  scores 
on  the  language  usage  section  of  the  placement  test  (ASSET,  produced 
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by  the  American  College  Testing  Program)  were  below  the  cut-off 
point  of  43/64.    (This  test  complies  with  the  state  mandate.)  Scores 
in  this  group  ranged  from  3  to  42,  with  a  mean  score  of  35  and 
modes  of  39  and  41. 

The  language  usage  section  of  this  placement  test  must  be 
completed  in  11  minutes  and  entails  the  identification  of  certain 
underlined  words  or  symbols  as  correct  or  incorrect.  Sixteen 
sentences,  each  with  four  underlined  parts,  comprise  the  test.  Using 
the  Fry  Readability  Scale  (Fry,  1972),  I  estimated  readability  to  be  at 
the  eighth  grade  level.    The  instructions  were  clear,  and  a  sample 
question  and  answer  preceded  the  test.     Items  ranged,  according  to 
my  assessment,  from  a  very  easy  to  mostly  moderate  level  of 
difficulty;  a  few  harder  items  were  included  at  the  end.    The  items 
tested  the  students'  ability  to  identify  correct  usage  in  grammar 
(30/64  items  =  47%),  punctuation  (17/64  =  26%),  mechanics  (10/64  = 
16%),  and  spelling  and  diction  (7/64  =  11%).    Miscellaneous  parts  of 
speech  (14/30  =  47%)  and  verb  forms  (12/30  =  40%)  dominated  the 
grammar  category;  plurals  (2/30),  subject/verb  agreement  (1/30), 
and  phrases  (1/30)  accounted  for  only  13%.    Sixty-five  percent 
(11/17)  of  the  punctuation  items  were  commas;  dashes  and  semi- 
colons (6/17)  accounted  for  35%.    All  mechanical  items  were  in 
capitalization,  and  in  the  spelling  and  diction  category,  86%  (6/7)  of 
the  items  were  spelling.    The  variation  in  scores  on  this  test  indicated 
a  complexity  that  is  further  substantiated  by  the  demographic  data 
presented  in  Table  3-2. 

Of  the  23  students  in  the  study,  22  had  high  school  diplomas, 
and  one  had  the  General  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED).    The  majority  of 
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students  were  recent  high  school  graduates  (22  had  graduated  within 
the  last  five  years).    The  oldest  student,  the  exception,  had  graduated 
in  1959.    These  students  ranged  in  ages  from  17  to  47,  with  19  as  the 
mode.    There  were  14  males  and  9  females;  of  these  there  were  13 
whites,  9  blacks,  and  1  Hispanic.    The  majority  were  first  time,  full- 
time,  degree-seeking  enrollees  (see  Table  3-2).    Their  degree 
interests  included  teaching,  hotel  management,  criminal  justice, 
physical  education,  and  social  work.    Similarly,  their  backgrounds  in 
English  ranged  from  a  history  of  basic  skills,  technical  English,  English 
literature,  and  Honors  English,  with  high  school  English  grades 
ranging  from  D  to  B  (one  B,  four  D's,  thirteen  C's,  one  GED  pass,  four 
not  known). 

What  was  most  noticeable  about  this  group  was  its  youth.  With 
the  majority  being  recent  high  school  graduates,  this  group  of  basic 
writers  differed  from  those  studied  in  many  of  the  research  projects 
of  the  past  decade.    (In  a  national  study  of  the  characteristics  of  basic 
writers,  Troyka  [1987a]  listed  22  as  the  average  age.) 

Design  of  the  Study 

Using  Spradley's  (1980)  Developmental  Research  Sequence  as  a 
model,  I  combined  several  research  techniques  to  design  the  study. 
The  semester  unit  provided  the  temporal  boundaries,  and  the 
curriculum  dictated  the  major  sequence  of  events.    Within  this 
framework,  I  scheduled  the  research  activities  in  a  fashion  that 
permitted  data  collection  and  analysis  to  coincide;  I  also  was  careful 
to  plan  for  flexibility  (following  Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982).    This  was 
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evident  mostly  in  the  interview  slots,  as  both  students  and  Mr. 
Wilson  had  to  reschedule  interviews. 


Table  3-2 

Demographic  Data:  Profiles  of  the  23  Basic  Writers 
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n 
\j 

Din 
J-'ip 

8  8 
o  o 

1  0 

M 

W 

FT 
r  1 

r> 
JJ 

37 

Fred 

D 

Dip 

88 

2  1 

M 

W 

FT 

D 

3  6 

Mabel 

(pass) 

GED 

86 

21 

F 

W 

FT 

D 

38 

Ken 

C 

Dip 

88 

1  7 

M 

W 

FT 

D 

41 

Dustin 

D 

Dip 

87 

1  9 

M 

B 

FT 

D 

41 

Betty 

C+ 

Dip 

86 

20 

F 

W 

FT 

D 

39 

David 

n.a. 

Dip 

87 

20 

M 

W 

FT 

D 

41 

Wilma 

B 

Dip 

88 

1  7 

F 

W 

FT 

D 

32 

Arthur 

C 

Dip 

87 

1  9 

M 

W 

FT 

D 

42 

Clara 

C 

Dip 

88 

1  8 

F 

B 

FT 

D 

27 

Terry 

n.a. 

Dip 

88 

1  9 

M 

B 

FT 

D 

39 

Griffin 

C 

Dip 

88 

1  7 

M 

B 

FT 

D 

42 

Mark 

D 

Dip 

87 

1  9 

M 

W 

PT 

n.a. 

41 

Robert 

C+ 

Dip 

84 

22 

M 

W 

FT 

D 

39 

Note.    Cut-off  score  =  43/64;  n.a.  =  not  available;  dip  =  diploma. 
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The  first  step  of  this  study  was  observation  in  the  basic  writing 
class.    My  stance  as  an  unobtrusive  observer  permitted  me  to  inhabit 
their  domain  while  maintaining  my  status  as  outsider.    I  observed 
and  recorded  many  concrete  behaviors,  transformed  these  notes  into 
transcripts  (protocols),  and  began  interpreting  the  data. 

By  the  third  week,  I  began  interviewing  students  and  the 
teacher;  I  used  the  field  notes  to  formulate  questions.    The  aim  of  the 
interviews  was  to  track  students'  progress,  attitudes,  and  coping 
behaviors.     All  interviews  were  tape-recorded  and  transcribed  in  an 
effort  to  capture  verbatim  language.    As  I  learned  more  about  the 
participants  and  the  classroom  activity,  my  classroom  observations 
became  more  focused;  I  attended  more  to  students'  class 
participation  and  to  the  instruction  that  directed  the  students' 
attention  to  their  writing  problems  and  strategies  for  improvement. 

Field  notes  based  on  interviews  and  classroom  observations 
provided  data  for  the  search  for  "cultural  domains"  (Spradley,  1980). 
These  procedures  continued  throughout  the  semester;  the  classroom 
observations  influenced  the  questions  I  asked  in  the  interviews,  and 
interviews  helped  determine  specific  behaviors  (for  example,  types 
of  questions  students  asked)  that  I  could  monitor  in  the  classroom. 
At  the  same  time,  I  kept  note  of  potential  themes  to  be  used  in  my 
reconstruction  of  the  behaviors  of  the  participants  in  the  study. 

Upon  completion  of  the  study,  themes  and  patterns  (which  are 
integral  aspects  of  ethnography)  permitted  me  to  organize  numerous 
pages  of  raw  data  into  manageable  tables,  description,  and 
explication.    Conversely,  any  variations  or  contrasts  also  were  noted, 
classified,  and  analyzed. 
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In  Spradley's  (1980)  model,  data  collection,  analyses,  and  writing 
are  continuous  and  cyclical.    In  this  study,  these  facets  were 
supplemented  by  questionnaire  data,  writing  products  and  protocols, 
and  demographic  data. 

Primary  Data  Sources 
Classroom  observations 

The  basic  writing  classroom  represented  the  social  situation  in 
this  study.    As  a  result,  I  observed  all  class  sessions  except  one  and 
compiled  42  hours  of  field  notes.    I  sat  at  the  front  of  the  room 
where  I  had  a  clear  view  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  students  and  could 
observe  and  take  notes.    I  was  usually  the  first  person  to  enter  the 
classroom;  I  arrived  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  classes  started 
and  used  some  of  this  time  to  distribute  interview  schedules  and 
reminders  and  to  keep  the  students  informed  of  the  research 
procedures.    This  time  also  proved  ideal  for  casual  interviews  with 
early  comers. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  study,  I  attempted  to  record 
verbatim  the  language  of  the  teacher  and  the  students.    Initially  this 
task  was  hard  because  the  teacher  did  not  use  student  names,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  develop  a  code  suitable  to  apprehend  individual 
comments.    By  the  end  of  the  second  week,  I  had  learned  the 
students'  names,  and  I  used  a  classroom  map  to  locate  them  when 
necessary.     It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  teacher-talk 
dominated,  and  most  of  the  student-talk  was  merely  in  response  to 
the  teacher's  questions.     The  procedures  during  the  grammar  lessons 
were  fixed;  the  paragraph  lessons  varied  but  were  generated  mostly 
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by  teacher-talk  and  chalkboard  activity.     Nevertheless,  I  recorded 
and  transcribed  classroom  activities  and  routines  and  made  daily 
summaries  of  these  transcripts  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  content 
of  the  instruction.    These  transcripts  then  were  used  to  develop 
questions  for  the  student  and  teacher  interviews.    I  also  used  my 
knowledge  of  the  classroom  scene  to  interpret  the  participants' 
comments  and  ask  further  probing  questions  to  clarify  points  or 
isolate  contradictions. 
Formal  interviews 

The  students.    I  collected  28  1/2  hours  of  interview  data  from 
the  23  students.    My  goal  had  been  to  interview  each  student  three 
times  during  the  semester  (third,  ninth,  and  fourteenth  weeks),  but 
erratic  attendance  and  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  few 
individuals  soon  made  me  realize  that  I  could  not  achieve  this  goal. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  able  to  collect  some  interview  data,  from 
repeated  interviews,  from  most  of  the  students  (see  Table  3-3). 

Table  3-3 

Student  Interview  Completion 


Number  of  interviews  completed 

Number  of  students 

Total  hours 

0  out  of  3 

2 

0.0 

1  out  of  3 

1 

0.5 

2  out  of  3 

4 

4.0 

3  out  of  3 

16 

24.0 

Total 

2875 

Note.    Average  interview  time  =  1/2  hr. 
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In  order  to  collect  comparable  data,  I  used  a  formal  guide  for 
all  interviews  (see  Appendix  C).    I  composed  questions  with  the  aim 
of  eliciting  general  information  at  first;  I  then  narrowed  the  focus  to 
isolate  what  the  students  recognized  about  their  writing  problems 
and  the  strategies  that  they  used  to  improve  their  ability.    As  far  as 
possible,  questions  were  open-ended  so  that  individual 
perspectives  were  more  readily  revealed.     Probing  questions 
supplemented  those  on  the  schedule  and  served  to  make  the 
interviews  more  personal  and  direct.    For  example,  I  was  able  to 
ask  individual  students  about  their  attendance,  participation, 
performance,  and  habits  based  on  information  that  surfaced  in  the 
classroom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  interviews,  I 
summarized  the  previous  interviews  and  checked  with  the  students 
for  verification  of  my  interpretation  (member  checks).  Students 
verified  my  summaries  at  all  times,  and  some  added  additional 
supportive  remarks.    Not  only  did  I  do  member  checks  to  confirm 
my  interpretations,  but  I  also  asked  students  if  they  had  questions 
about  my  role  as  researcher.    Generally,  they  had  no  questions,  no 
concerns;  the  few  students  who  did  ask  questions  simply  wanted  to 
know  if  I  was  writing  a  book  or  becoming  a  teacher.    They  seemed 
to  accept  me  as  a  part  of  the  classroom  and  indicated  no  misgivings 
about  my  research.    One  student  said  that  sometimes  he  did  not 
know  that  I  was  there.    This  type  of  offhand  remark  gave  me 
confidence  that  I  was  not  interfering  with  the  basic  writing 
instruction. 
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The  teacher.    In  four  interviews  with  Mr.  Wilson  I  asked  open- 
ended  questions  (see  Appendix  D)  about  classroom  instruction  and 
activities,  students'  progress,  his  reflections  on  his  teaching,  his 
assessment  of  their  writing,  and  related  questions.    In  the  first 
interview,  the  questions  reflected  the  introductory  stage  of  the 
course  and  elicited  goals,  attitudes,  purposes,  and  strategies. 
Subsequent  interviews  were  aimed  at  identifying  students' 
problems  and  progress  in  order  to  compare  their  self  reports  to  his 
assessment.    In  the  final  interview,  I  asked  Mr.  Wilson  to 
summarize  the  students'  accomplishments  by  revealing  his  final 
grades  and  commenting  on  each  student's  performance.    I  also 
asked  him  to  reflect  on  and  assess  his  own  instruction  and  goals 
and  to  make  projections  about  the  effect  of  this  particular 
semester's  teaching  of  basic  writers  on  his  future  teaching.    By  the 
fourth  interview,  I  felt  more  free  to  reveal  specific  results  of  my 
domain  analysis.    Previously,  I  had  made  general  comments  to  Mr. 
Wilson  and  checked  with  him  to  confirm  what  particular 
individuals  were  reporting  about  their  own  writing. 

In  the  final  interview  I  outlined  my  interpretations  of  much  of 
the  data,  especially  the  specific  areas  that  revealed  the  teacher  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  classroom  and  the  students'  mixed  responses  to 
the  loose  classroom  atmosphere.    I  also  discussed  the  results  of  the 
questionnaires  and  informed  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  multiple  data  sources  were  producing  overlapping 
patterns  of  behavior. 
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Unplanned  interviews 

Unplanned  interviews  were  held  with  several  students  before  or 
after  the  formal  interviews.     Some  students  shared  personal  stories, 
career  goals,  past  writing  instruction,  and  many  other  subjects 
depending  on  their  moods  or  class  schedules.    The  oldest  member  of 
the  class  spent  most  of  the  time  lauding  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  impact  on 
her  entire  life.    It  was  in  these  unplanned  interviews  that  much  was 
said,  and  forcefully  so,  about  the  positive  effect  that  Mr.  Wilson  had 
made  on  them  in  such  a  short  while.    For  some  students,  it  became  a 
testimonial.     These  informal  remarks  supported  much  of  what  they 
had  said  in  the  formal  interviews. 

The  unplanned  interviews  with  Mr.  Wilson  were  more  formal  in 
nature,  as  they  focused  on  the  development  of  instructional  plans 
and  periodic  discussions  of  students'  idiosyncracies  and 
performances  in  class.    These  interviews  provided  me  with  previews 
of  class  sessions,  assignments,  and  much  more. 

About  12  hours  of  unplanned  interviews  with  the  students  and 
the  teacher  added  to  my  data.    Not  only  did  these  interviews  provide 
for  more  clarity  and  further  exploration,  but  they  served  as  a  way 
for  me  to  appear  more  relaxed  in  the  setting  without  surrendering 
my  objective  stance. 

Secondary  Data  Sources 

I  collected  questionnaire  data  on  the  students'  attitudes  toward 
writing,  writing  instruction,  and  the  writing  teacher.     I  scrutinized 
samples  of  students'  writing  in  order  to  ascertain  their  writing 
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problems  and  their  progress;  I  also  conducted  four  writing  protocols 
wherein  students  composed  and  verbalized  their  thoughts  and 
activities.    In  addition  to  collecting  data  related  to  their  writing 
behaviors,  I  collected  demographic  data  from  Student  Records.  The 
overlapping  data  produced  by  these  sources  helped  to  add  validity  to 
the  findings. 
Questionnaires 

Writing  Apprehension  Test.    The  same  form  of  this  questionnaire 
was  administered  to  the  class  as  a  pretest  in  August  and  as  a  posttest 
at  the  end  of  November.    The  students  did  not  know  that  the  items 
would  be  identical,  and  this  did  not  seem  to  matter.    This  test  was 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  students  with  high  anxiety 
about  writing    (Daly  &  Miller,  1975).    Daly  and  Miller  were  motivated 
by  the  pedagogical  assumption  that  apprehension  could  have  adverse 
effects  on  writing  (such  as  fear,  avoidance,  lack  of  motivation, 
expected  failure).    The  instrument  was  tested  and  the  items  were 
reduced  to  the  present  26. 

The  Instrument  for  Evaluating  Course  and  Teacher  Effectiveness. 
I  administered  this  questionnaire  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  This 
instrument  was  developed  by  Witte,  Daly,  Faigley,  and  Koch  (1981) 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  writing  courses  and 
utilizes  a  Likert  scale  to  assess  the  level  of  strong  agreement  (1) 
through  strong  disagreement  (5)  with  statements  about  the  course 
and  its  instructor.    Scores  below  three  indicate  a  positive  rating  of 
the  course  and  the  teacher;  conversely,  scores  of  three  and  above 
reflect  a  negative  response. 
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Writing  samples 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  Mr.  Wilson  gave  me  a  packet 
containing  78  graded  paragraph  assignments.     Individual  sets  ranged 
from  one  to  five  scripts;  the  average  number  of  scripts  per  student 
was  three.    Students  scrambled  to  turn  in  work  (right  up  to  the  day 
of  the  final  examination);  one  student  did  not  hand  in  any  written 
assignments  but  wrote  the  final  examination. 

This  packet  of  78  scripts  was  representative  of  all  writing 
activity  for  the  entire  semester.    It  included  the  diagnostic 
paragraph,  three  paragraphs  that  had  been  composed  aloud  as  a 
group  in  several  class  sessions,  two  homework  assignments,  and  one 
individual  in-class  assignment.    A  complete  list  of  writing  activities 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  B;  samples  of  students'  writing  comprise 
Appendices  F  and  G.    These  scripts  were  read  in  order  to  verify 
performance  as  a  check  on  the  students'  and  teacher's  self  reports. 
Writing  protocols 

I  used  the  transcripts  from  the  first  student  interviews  to 
determine  which  students  had  reported  that  they  did  their 
homework  at  school.    I  did  this  because  I  wanted  them  to  compose  in 
their  usual,  natural  environment.    From  a  list  of  nine  students,  I 
approached  six  and  received  permission  from  four.    One  student 
missed  several  appointments  and  was  excluded  from  the  writing 
protocols.    Another  had  difficulty  in  his  first  protocol  and  was 
determined  to  show  that  he  could  succeed,  so  he  ended  up 
completing  a  second  one.    In  total,  I  collected  four  writing  protocols 
from  three  students.    The  topics  were  assigned  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
students  were  given  eight  school  days  to  complete  them.  This 
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assignment  followed  one  week  of  classes  on  the  cause  paragraph,  and 
students  were  asked  to  choose  from  the  following  topics: 

1.  Causes  for  air  pollution 

2.  Causes  for  drug  abuse 

3.  Causes  for  the  high  failure  rate  among  first  time  college 
students 

4.  Causes  for  lying 

5.  Causes  for  divorce 

These  writing  protocols  were  conducted  in  my  office;  the 
students  sat  at  a  desk,  and  I  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The 
tape  recorder  was  placed  in  front  of  the  students.    I  initiated  the 
protocols  (1  1/4  hours  each)  by  calling  students'  attention  to  the  list 
of  topics  and  the  writing  paper  and  supplies  that  were  close  at  hand. 
I  then  directed  them  to  think  aloud  while  writing.    Periodically,  I  had 
to  remind  them  to  continue  verbalizing.    I  took  notes  of  their  overt 
behaviors  and  provided  prompts  and  instructions  as  necessary. 
When  the  students  indicated  that  the  writing  was  finished,  I  asked 
them  to  tell  me  what  they  were  going  to  do  next.    After  they 
completed  the  writing  task,  I  asked  them  to  read  what  they  had 
written,  and  I  noted  any  discrepancies  between  the  spoken  and  the 
written  words. 
Demographic  data 

I  collected  demographic  data  (see  Table  3-2)  using  files  in 
Student  Records  and  Admissions  and  placement  test  records  from  the 
Counseling  Department. 
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Data  Analysis 

Analysis  of  Primary  Data 

Analysis  of  interview  and  classroom  observation  data  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  research  in  progress  and  continued  upon  its 
completion.     Observational  data  provided  the  preliminary  domains, 
but  the  interview  transcripts  produced  more  than  75%  of  the 
domains  used  in  this  study.    The  questions  on  the  interview  guides 
were  used  as  stimuli  for  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  data,  and, 
in  many  cases,  were  simply  reworded  in  order  to  establish  semantic 
frameworks  for  the  domain  analysis. 
Domain  analysis 

Transcripts  were  read  and  key  words,  patterns  of  behaviors,  and 
responses  were  highlighted  and  coded.    All  primary  data  had  been 
compartmentalized  according  to  defining  characteristics  and 
collection  period,  and  the  domain  analysis  simply  paralleled  these 
data  management  procedures.    The  codes  and  notes  made  on  the 
transcripts  then  were  combined  with  information  from  the  questions 
to  form  possible  cultural  domains.    Spradley  (1980)  provided  a 
framework  for  selecting  domains:    "Domains,  as  cultural  categories, 
are  made  up  of  three  basic  elements:    cover  term,  included  terms, 
and  semantic  relationship"  (p.  89).    Spradley  recommended  that  a 
single  semantic  relationship,  for  example,  strict  inclusion    (X  is  a  kind 
of  Y),  be  selected  and  used  in  the  investigator's  search  for  terms  that 
could  be  used  in  as  many  domains  as  possible. 
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Using  domain  worksheets,  I  transcribed  chunks  of  raw  data  that 
seemed  to  fit  particular  domains,  reread  these,  and  highlighted  key 
terms.    For  each  domain  I  prepared  a  summary  sheet  that  indicated 
the  key  terms  and  responses;  I  then  did  frequency  counts  to 
determine  which  patterns  were  more  pervasive.    In  some  cases,  no 
clear  patterns  emerged;  in  others,  there  was  consensus,  and  in  some, 
contradictions.     I  then  selected  the  dominant  patterns  that  I  thought 
would  be  useful  in  the  taxonomic  analysis. 

This  phase  of  analysis  was  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  raw 
data  to  manageable  portions.    These  domains  then  facilitated  the 
description  of  the  social  system,  thereby  producing  "an  abstract  of 
reality"  (Werner  &  Schoepfle,  1987,  p.  23).    Werner  and  Schoepfle 
compared  this  analysis  to  mapmaking  (p.  23);  Hammersley  and 
Atkinson  (1983)  described  it  as  a  developing  "process  of  systematic 
sifting  and  comparison"  (p.  180).    From  the  domain  analysis  certain 
relationships  became  evident,  and  these  became  part  of  the 
classificatory  system  that  Spradley  (1980)  has  labeled  "taxonomic 
analysis." 

Taxonomic  analysis 

In  conducting  the  taxonomic  analysis,  I  searched  the  domain 
sheets  for  overlapping  patterns  that  could  be  combined.    I  then 
worked  with  the  remaining  categories  by  considering  various 
relationships  that  would  provide  the  classificatory  system  with 
which  to  synthesize  the  culture  of  a  basic  writing  class  in  order  to 
provide  clarity,  order,  and  explanatory  power  to  the  communication 
of  my  findings  and  interpretations.    It  was  this  taxonomic  analysis 
that  provided  the  organizing  structure  of  Chapters  IV  and  V. 
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Componential  analysis 

While  the  domain  analysis  produced  common  patterns  of 
behavior,  it  also  revealed  variability  and  contrasts  that  were 
investigated  further  in  an  attempt  to  present  the  basic  writing 
situation  in  all  its  complexity.    I  used  Werner  and  Schoepfle's  (1987) 
recommendation  for  isolating  contrast  sets  and  listing  and  tabulating 
the  data;  this  "systematic  expansion  of  contrast  sets  is  one 
fundamental  technique  for  assuring  that  one's  interviews  cover  a 
field  as  uniformly  as  possible"  (p.  74). 

Analysis  of  Secondary  Data 
Writing  Apprehension  Test 

Scores  on  the  pretest  were  tallied  and  averaged;  standard 
deviations  were  calculated;  and  categories  for  high,  moderate,  and 
low  apprehensives  were  set  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  developers  of  the  instrument.     Students  (at  this 
time  identified  only  by  research  numbers)  then  were  classified  as 
high,  moderate,  or  low  apprehensives.    The  posttest  was  scored  and 
ranked  in  the  same  way.    I  then  was  able  to  compare  the  two  tests 
and  determine  the  effect  of  basic  writing  instruction  on  students' 
anxiety  level  and  then  determine  whether  this  was  reflected  in  their 
writing  performance. 

The  Instrument  for  Evaluating  Course  and  Teacher  Effectiveness 

Following  the  directions  of  the  developers  of  this  instrument,  I 
tallied,  averaged,  and  rated  the  individual  results.     Individual  scores 
below  three  were  rated  positive;  these  scores  were  tallied  and 
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averaged;  a  whole-class  rating  then  was  determined  in  order  to 
reflect  the  pervasive  attitude. 
Writing  samples 

Estimated  paragraph  length,  number  of  assignments  completed, 
teacher's  comments,  and  grades  were  tabulated  in  order  to 
supplement  and  reinforce  other  data. 
Writing  protocols 

Transcripts  of  the  writing  protocols  were  analyzed  in  order  to 
identify  specific  writing  strategies  used  by  the  three  focal  students 
as  they  composed  their  paragraphs.     The  students'  writing  processes 
were  compared  to  what  they  had  reported  in  the  interviews;  they 
also  were  compared  to  the  teacher's  projections  about  the  strategies 
of  these  individuals.    Certain  strategies  were  classified  as  positive  or 
negative  in  order  to  determine  which  ones  facilitated  or  inhibited 
their  ability  to  produce  and  improve  their  writing. 

Field  Relations 

Prior  to  conducting  this  ethnographic  study,  I  completed  seven 
credit  hours  of  graduate  coursework  in  ethnographic  methods  and 
qualitative  research  and  six  hours  of  quantitative  methodology.  As 
part  of  the  course  in  ethnography,  I  had  conducted  a  semester-long 
study  of  two  twelfth  grade  writing  classes  in  a  high  school  in  North 
Florida.    In  addition  to  this  training  in  methodology,  I  had  more  than 
ten  years'  experience  as  an  English  teacher.    For  three  of  these  years 
I  taught  basic  writing  at  a  junior  college  in  the  Bahamas.  My 
teaching  experience,  therefore,  provided  me  with  a  knowledge  of 
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basic  writing  instruction  that  helped  me  understand  and  interpret 
events  in  the  present  study.    Paradoxically,  this  experience  also 
meant  that  I  had  "excess  baggage"  (Agar,  1980,  p.  41)  that  could  bias 
my  observations  and  interpretations.     I  remained  aware  of  this 
baggage  throughout  the  study  and  had  to  scrutinize  my 
interpretations  in  order  to  conduct  an  ethnography  that  gave 
primacy  to  the  perspectives  of  the  participants.    In  this  way,  I 
succeeded  in  following  Agar's  cogent  advice:    "By  bringing  as  many  of 
them  [biases]  to  consciousness  as  possible,  an  ethnographer  can  try  to 
deal  with  them  as  part  of  methodology  and  can  acknowledge  them 
when  drawing  conclusions  during  analysis"  (p.  42). 

All  participants  were  ensured  complete  anonymity,  and  I  invited 
them  to  ask  questions  or  comment  on  what  I  was  doing.    I  made 
member  checks  with  them  for  clarification  and  elaboration;  I  tried  to 
remain  sensitive  to  their  needs  by  explaining  mine,  and  this  led  to  an 
understanding  that  I  desired  knowledge  of  their  problems  and 
strategies  and  would  do  nothing  to  harm  them.    In  summary,  I  was 
successful  in  maintaining  an  "insider/outsider"  (Spradley,  1980) 
stance  that  gave  me  the  freedom  to  change  roles.    For  example,  while 
observing  in  the  classroom,  I  was  more  formal,  but  when  students 
came  to  my  office  for  interviews  and  protocols,  I  treated  them  as 
familiars  by  chatting  with  them  about  their  personal  interests  and 
participation  in  the  classroom.     Hammersley  and  Atkinson  (1983) 
called  this  stance  a  type  of  "schizophrenia"  (p.  102)  that  was  useful 
but  necessitated  watchfulness  because  "different  roles  within  a 
society  can  be  exploited,  then,  in  order  to  get  access  to  different 
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kinds  of  data,  as  well  as  to  acquire  some  sense  of  the  various  kinds  of 
bias  characteristic  of  each"  (p.  9). 

Courtesy,  interest,  respect,  and  trust  were  my  watchwords 
during  this  study.    My  relationship  with  the  participants  was  made 
less  stressful  than  I  had  anticipated  because  their  watchwords 
seemed  to  be  the  same  as  mine.    They  certainly  made  my  job  easier 
than  I  had  expected  it  to  be,  and  I  was  able  to  complete  the  study  in 
accord  with  personal  and  professional  ethical  guidelines  that 
underscored  the  approval  of  this  research  project  by  The  University 
of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board. 

Validity 

In  my  investigation  of  this  class,  I  established  a  data  collection, 
management,  and  analysis  system  that  permitted  me  to  monitor  my 
research  with  a  steady  attention  that  should  enhance  its  validity.  For 
example,  I  "triangulated"  (cross-checked)  my  data  by  collecting  from 
various  sources;  I  checked  with  participants  to  verify  my 
interpretations  (member  checks);  I  remained  in  the  natural  setting 
for  the  duration  of  the  basic  writing  course.    These  are  the  criteria 
for  validity  that  are  recommended  repeatedly  by  ethnographers  and 
other  qualitative  researchers    (Cuba,  1981;  Kirk  &  Miller,  1987;  Le 
Compte  &  Goetz,  1982;  Owens,  1982;  Pelto  &  Pelto,  1978). 

Reliability 

I  also  aimed  at  conducting  a  study  that  could  meet  the  rigorous 
criteria  for  reliability  in  ethnography.     In  my  data  management 
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system,  I  documented  and  organized  the  data  for  easy  retrieval. 
Data  collected  from  various  sources  were  compartmentalized  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  sequential  and  complex  nature  of 
collection.    Similarly,  I  recorded  periodic  analyses  in  the  form  of 
domain  worksheets,  frequency  counts  and  summaries,  tabular  data, 
thematic  notes,  and  others  that  provided  me  with  a  map  with  which 
to  make  sense  of  the  raw  data.    In  writing  up  this  study,  I 
attempted  to  present  a  clear  record  of  these  procedures.  This 
exposure  to  scrutiny  in  the  entire  research  process  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  an  "audit  trail"  (Guba,  1981;  Owens,  1982).  Owens 
(1982)  emphasized  this  criterion  because  "an  audit  trail  consists  of 
deliberately  leaving  sufficient  evidence  so  that  someone  external  to 
the  inquiry  could  review  the  processes  and  results  of  the  inquiry 
and  ascertain  whether  the  processes  were  appropriate  and  the 
results  were  reasonable  and  credible"  (p.  13). 


CHAPTER  IV 

FILTERS  IN  THE  PERCEPTION  PROCESSES  OF  BASIC  WRITERS 


The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  learn  how  students  coped  with 
basic  writing  instruction  by  examining  the  perceptions  and  behaviors 
of  a  particular  group  of  students.    Through  various  data  collection 
and  analysis  procedures,  I  was  able  to  answer  the  broad  and  specific 
questions  posed  in  Chapter  I.    These  questions  had  been  used  to 
initiate  and  extend  the  inquiry  of  this  particular  basic  writing 
situation.    The  broad,  guiding  questions  provided  a  preliminary  focus 
for  the  study;  they  provided  the  framework  for  interpreting 
classroom  observations  and  posing  more  direct  questions  in 
interviews  with  participants.    The  specific  questions  reflected  more 
directly  the  major  issues  in  basic  writing  and  provided  a  focus  for 
understanding  the  effects  of  instruction  on  the  students  in  this  study. 
The  answers  to  these  broad  and  specific  questions  produced  a 
composite  picture  of  the  students'  perceptions  and  strategies  and  are 
presented  in  conjunction  with  the  classificatory  system  that  aimed  at 
organizing  any  patterns  or  contrasts.    The  questions  that  represent 
the  process  through  which  basic  writers  comprehend  their  writing 
problems  are  answered  in  this  chapter;  those  that  reflect  the  actual 
problems  and  strategies  provide  the  basis  for  Chapter  V. 
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The  questions  that  are  answered  in  this  chapter  are: 

1.  How  do  the  basic  writers  in  this  study  adjust  to  a 
semester-long  course  designed  to  improve  their  writing  skills? 

2.  How  do  they  adjust  to  and  cope  with  instruction? 

3.  How  do  they  interpret  the  behaviors  and  actions  of  the 
teacher? 

4.  How  do  these  basic  writers  negotiate  with  the  teacher? 

5.  Are  these  basic  writers  apprehensive  about  writing? 
Specific  answers  to  questions  one  through  four  can  be  found  in  the 
sections  Past  Instruction  in  English  and  Expectations  of  College;  the 
filtering  processes  that  guided  the  students'  adjustments  and 
interpretations  are  explained.     In  addition  to  demonstrating  how 
perceptions  were  filtered,  the  answer  to  the  fifth  question  is 
provided  in  the  subsection  Present  Attitude  toward  Writing.  The 
final  section  in  this  chapter  is  provided  as  a  supplement  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  filtering  processes  of  two  students  whose 
adjustments  to  the  course  were  in  contrast  to  common  expectations. 

Filters.  Adjustments,  and  Problem-Solving 

These  basic  writers  adjusted  to  and  coped  with  writing 
instruction  by  filtering  their  problems  in  several  ways.    These  filters 
deflected  their  perceptions  and,  in  turn,  their  interpretations  of  the 
teacher  and  his  instruction,  their  interactions  with  him,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  writing. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  basic  writing  course,  these  students  had 
to  adjust  to  their  placement  in  ENC  0001,  Basic  Composition  Skills. 
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Their  reactions  were  mixed:    Those  with  negative  reactions  were 
concerned  primarily  with  the  non-college  credit  aspect;  they  voiced 
feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment.    Most  of  those  with  positive 
feelings  stated  that  they  were  not  surprised  and  that  their  placement 
made  no  difference  to  them.    On  the  whole,  students'  reactions  did 
not  correspond  with  their  high  school  English  average  grades.    In  the 
first  interview  (third  week),  the  first  question  that  I  asked  the 
students  was,  "Can  you  describe  how  you  felt  when  you  found  out 
you  had  to  take  the  course  (ENC  0001)?"    What  follows  are  their 
verbatim  answers.    Their  high  school  English  averages  are  shown  to 
indicate  that  grades  did  not  seem  to  be  an  important  factor  in  their 
responses. 
Positive  reactions: 

Frank  (C):   Okay.   I  took  it  in  stride  and  said,  "Hey,  go  to  class." 

Bruce  (C):    It  didn't  make  no  difference.    I  wasn't  surprised. 

Charles  (D):    I  wasn't  upset  or  anything  about  it  because  I  knew 
that  my  skills  weren't  very  strong  in  this  area.    They  never 
have  been,  so  I  was  expecting  it  basically.    I  knew  I'd 
probably  be  taking  a  course  that,  you  know,  was  college 
prep  or  remedial. 

Mabel  (GED  pass):  I  felt  fine  with  it. 

Ken  (C):   Oh,  I  wasn't  too  surprised.  .  .  .   You've  gotta  take  the 
course,  gotta  take  the  course.    No  big  deal. 

Dustin  (D):    I  knew  I  had  to  take  remedial  classes,  so  I  have  no 
hostilities  towards  the  class. 

Betty  (C+):    It  didn't  bother  me  to  come  to  this  class. 

David  ("high  school  average  not  available^    I  wasn't  surprised. 
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Dora  (C-):  I  figured  I'd  have  to  take  it  because  in  high  school-- 
our  writing--we  didn't--my  English  teacher  didn't  have  all 
that  writing  stuff.    She  didn't  have  like  what  he  does. 

Natalie  (high  school  average  not  available):   I  felt  that  it  would 
be  an  asset  to  me  because,  ah,  it's  been  about  29  years.  I've 
been  in— I've  taken  some  courses,  but  just  to  start  all  over 
again  just  like  regular  school,  that  was  a  challenge!    Plus  I 
knew  I  needed  this. 

Clara  (C):    I  felt  that  I  needed  it  'cause  I'm  not,  you  know,  a  good 
writer.    [She  claimed  that  she  did  not  pay  attention  to  the 
placement  test.]    I  didn't  want  to  jump  into  a  course  that  I 
would  probably  fail,  so  I  would  start  from  the  bottom. 

Robert  (C+):    I  thought  I  needed  it  because  I'd  been  out  of  high 
school  so  long  [four  years],  and  you  don't  do  much  writing  in 
the  occupation  I  was  in. 

Negative  reactions: 

Pauline  (C):  I  was  kind  of  mad.  ...  I  think  this  class  is  a  kind  of 
waste  because  it's  not  a  credit  course. 

Bessv  (C-):    Well,  kinda  didn't  really  like  it,  but  I,  I  take  the 
course,  and  it  wasn't  gonna  count  for  credit! 

Pryse  (C+):  Felt  disappointed  because  I  thought  I  could've  been 
in  a  higher  class— what  I  could've  got  college  credit  for. 

Clarence  (high  school  English  average  not  available):   I  didn't 
really  like  it. 

Fred  (D):    Well,  I  kinda  felt  bad  because  I'm  not  gettin'  no  credit 
for  this  going  for  my  degree. 

Wilma  (B):    I  was  disappointed  because  it  didn't  give  credit. 

Arthur  (C):  I  was  disappointed,  um,  because  I'd  done  so  well  in 
high  school,  and  I  thought  that  even  though  I'd  been  out  of 
school  for  a  year,  I'd  still  remember  a  lot  more  than  what  I 
did. 
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Terry  (high  school  English  average  not  available):  I  felt  that, 

well,  I  didn't  really  know  nothin'  about  it  [the  placement 

test].  It  didn't  really  feel--I  felt  kinda  funny.  I  didn't  know 
nothin'  about  it. 

Neutral  reaction: 

Griffin  (C):   Didn't  have  no  feelin'  on  it! 

Within  these  initial  responses,  there  were  signs  of  an 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  writing  problems.  Of 
the  21  responses  cited,  only  five  (24%)  reflected  a  concern  for 
writing  improvement.    Only  Charles,  Dora,  Natalie,  Clara,  and  Robert 
linked  their  acceptance  of  their  placement  to  a  real  need  to  upgrade 
their  writing  abilities.    This  failure  to  make  a  direct  connection  with 
individual  writing  problems  became  a  significant  element  in  the 
description  and  interpretation  of  the  behaviors  and  perceptions  of 
the  basic  writers  in  this  study. 

Patterns  of  perception  emerged  as  different  students  attempted 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  about  their  writing  problems  and 
their  expectations  for  solutions.    What  was  most  notable  was  the 
consistency  with  which  they  filtered  their  perceptions  through 
various  sources  before  confronting  these  problems.    They  blamed 
their  high  school  English  experience  for  their  lack  of  preparation  and 
countered  this  with  high  expectations  of  a  redemptive  college 
experience.    Their  optimism  influenced  their  interactions  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  basic  writing  teacher,  and  they  looked  to  him  to  validate 
their  expectations.    When  he  did  nothing  to  negate  their  hopes,  they 
were  satisfied  and  accepted  his  instruction  without  question.  They 
were  not  apprehensive  about  writing,  and  they  responded  positively 
to  the  classroom  situation  directed  by  a  teacher  whom  they  trusted 
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to  confimi  their  belief  in  the  superiority  of  college  teaching.  This 
attitude  persisted  throughout  the  semester  and  colored  their 
perceptions  of  their  writing  problems.    The  results  of  the  various 
filters  were  complex;  the  clarity  or  obscurity  of  the  problems 
depended  on  the  individual.    Nevertheless,  the  distance  of  the  basic 
writer  from  his  writing  problems  served  as  a  potential  impediment 
to  their  solution. 

As  most  experts  agree  that  the  first  step  in  problem-solving  is 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  problem,  problem- 
solving  models  generally  include  a  direct  confrontation  with  the 
problem.    The  IDEAL  approach,  which  was  developed  by  Bransford 
and  Stein  (1984),  has  the  following  phases: 

I    -    Identify  the  problem. 

D  -    Define  and  represent  the  problem. 

E  -    Explore  possible  strategies. 

A  -    Act  on  these  strategies. 

L  -    Look  back  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  your  activities,    (p.  12) 
Kaufman  (1976)  proposed  a  similar  problem  management  plan  that 
emphasized  a  definition  of  the  desired  end  before  deciding  on  means 
(p.  16).    In  the  present  study  the  basic  writers  were  uncertain  about 
their  specific  goals  in  writing  improvement  and,  therefore,  depended 
on  the  many  filters  to  bypass  or  overcome  their  difficulties.  This 
initial  dependence  remained  essential  for  most  of  them,  and  even 
though  they  all  agreed  that  problems  had  to  be  identified  before 
they  could  be  solved,  their  capacity  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
their  own  writing  problems  seemed  constricted  by  an  avoidance  of  or 
an  inability  to  come  to  terms  with  their  problems.    Some  of  the  filters 
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that  clouded  their  perception  are  discussed  in  the  sections  that 
follow. 

Past  Instruction  in  English 

Several  of  the  students  in  this  study  blamed  inadequate  high 
school  English  teaching  for  their  placement  in  this  basic  writing  class; 
this  was  a  safe  means  of  adjustment.    Dora  accepted  her  predicament, 
but  in  the  first  interview  she  explained,  "1  figured  I'd  have  to  take  it 
because  in  high  school  our  writing— we  didn't— my  English  teacher 
didn't  have  all  that  writing  stuff."    Bruce  declared,  "I'm  here  to  learn 
what  I  shoulda  got  in  high  school  and  junior  high."    Fred  rationalized, 
"I  had  this  stuff  in  high  school,  but  it  wasn't  taught  to  me  really 
good,"  and  Ken  concluded,    "I  guess  I  didn't  learn  enough." 
Regardless  of  negative  or  positive  feelings,  many  expressed  a  need  to 
learn  the  skills,  and  they  thought  that  the  course  would  be  beneficial. 
Underlying  their  acceptance  was  a  faith  in  the  superior  teaching  that 
they  anticipated  at  the  college  level.    Their  high  school  English 
courses  had  been  either  primarily  literature,  grammar,  composition, 
or  a  combination  of  these  components.    No  matter  what  comprised 
their  past  English  instruction,  these  students  were  confident  that 
three  elements  would  prove  more  successful  than  their  past  English 
instruction:    the  depth  of  grammar  instruction,  the  volume  and 
frequency  of  writing,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  teacher.    Their  faith  in 
the  redemptive  power  of  these  three  components  provided  the 
rationale  for  their  perceptions  of  their  ability  to  cope  with 
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instruction.    Some  of  their  verbatim  responses  from  the  first 
interview  are  listed  below. 

The  depth  of  grammar  instruction: 

Frank:    I'm  getting  a  better  understanding.    I  probably  will 
acquire  more  from  this  course. 

Bessy:   He  gets  more  into  it.   He  explains  more.   He's— more  clear 
about  things. 

Pryse:    He  tells  us  more  about  it  than  my  high  school  teacher  did. 
He  [high  school  teacher]  just  gave  us  the  work  and  told  us  to 
do  it.    Mr.  Wilson— give  us  work,  and  he  go  over  it  with  us. 
So  I  figure  I  can  learn  more  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  get  out  of 
here. 

Bruce:   How  it's  taught.   There  [high  school]  they  just  tell  you  a 
couple  parts  [of  speech].    [Here]  More  information  about 
sentences--structure,   paragraphs,  whatever. 

Natalie:   He  gets  in  depth. 

Fred:    He  explains  it  really  good  to  me. 

Mabel:    He  gets  in  depth— with  parts  of  speech, 

Betty:    It's  just  that  there's  more  explaining  done  in  this  class.  In 
high  school  they  really  didn't  explain  a  whole  lot  to  you. 
And  that's  what  I  really  need— grammar. 

Wilma:    This  is  more  detailed  in  grammar. 

Griffin:    We're  doing  more  parts  of  verb  and  speech  and  stuff 
like  that. 

The  volume  and  frequency  of  writing: 

Dora:    Well,  he  makes  us  write  more,  you  know. 
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Pryse:    We  wrote  more  in  two  weeks  than  he  [high  school 
teacher]  did  the  whole  year. 

Charles:    I  find  there  is  a  lot  more  homework— actual  writing 
here  than  there  was  in  high  school. 

Ken:    This  is  concentrating  more  on  actual  writing,  actual  English. 

The  efficacy  of  the  teacher: 

Frank:   [He's]  doing  a  good  job. 

Clarence:    Excellent.    I  think  he's  a  great  teacher. 

Fred:  He's  really  loose.  He  goes  over  things  more  completely;  he 
asks  questions  more.  Really,  he's  doing  everything  possible, 
you  know-I  think.    He's  a  good  teacher. 

Dustin:    He's  doin'  fine  right  now. 

Clara:   He  teaches  more. 

Terry:  Teaching-wise. 

All  of  these  comments  were  made  in  the  first  interview  after 
only  three  weeks  of  instruction.    Their  perceptions  of  the  teacher  and 
the  course  remained  constant  for  the  entire  semester  and  were 
corroborated  by  the  Instrument  for  Evaluating  Course  and  Teacher 
Effectiveness  (Witte,  Daly,  Faigley,  &  Koch,  1981).    (These  results  will 
be  delineated  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.) 

Expectations  of  College 

Given  their  tendency  to  denigrate  their  high  school  English 
instruction,  these  basic  writers  entered  college  with  expectations 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  open  admissions  students  discussed  in 
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Chapter  I.    After  the  initial  shock  at  being  placed  in  a  remedial 
course  had  worn  off,  these  students  began  to  explore  the  implications 
of  college  enrollment.    In  an  interview  with  Fred,  I  asked  him  to 
explain  what  Mr.  Wilson  was  attempting  to  do  to  improve  his  writing. 
Fred  introduced  the  "college"  element: 

Fred:    He's  going  over  basic  stuff.    Stuff  that  we  learned  back  in 
high  school  he's  going  over.    And  he's  teaching  us  new 
college  methods. 

Researcher:    Okay.    So  what  are  the  new  college  methods? 

Fred:   Um,  well,  he's  showing  us  college  life,  I  guess  he  is.    If  that 
makes  any  sense. 

Researcher:    Are  you  talking  about  something  specific? 

Fred:   How  he  acts.    How  he  moves  around  in  the  class. 

Researcher:    That's  very  different  from  high  school? 

Fred:   Oh,  yeah! 

Researcher:  Okay. 

Fred:    Well,  yes.    In  my  high  school-well,  I  mean—but  I  mean,  it 
is  different. 

Fred,  like  others  in  the  study,  expected  college  teaching  to  be 
different  and  superior  and  assumed  that  it  was.    Mr.  Wilson  sat  or 
stood  at  his  desk,  used  the  chalkboard,  circulated  on  occasion,  and 
used  lecture  and  drill  as  his  primary  teaching  method.    To  Fred, 
whose  high  school  English  teacher  "didn't  go  over  nothin',"  this  top- 
down,  structured  approach  appeared  remarkable.     To  other  students, 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Wilson's  humor  made  it  more  collegiate.  Note- 
taking,  reading,  studying,  and  talking  more  were  all  facets  of  college 
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life  that  these  students  attributed  to  this  basic  writing  class  and  its 
teacher.    As  an  observer  in  the  classroom,  I  pondered  the  validity  of 
the  students'  perceptions  but  concluded  that  this  was  their  way  of 
gaining  entry  and  acceptance  into  college  life.    In  several  unplanned 
interviews,  students  compared  Mr.  Wilson  to  other  instructors;  their 
comments  suggested  that  the  relaxed  classroom  atmosphere  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  teacher  made  him  loom  in  their  minds  as  the  most 
caring  and  effective  teacher.    He  became  vital  to  their  initiation  into 
college  life. 

Interactions  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Teacher 

In  the  fourth  interview,  Mr.  Wilson  admitted  that  his  classroom 
was  more  teacher-centered: 

I'd  say  that  I  tend  to  be  more  focused  on  me  and  what  I'm 
saying  or  doing  in  the  class  and  less  on  them.    But  that's  not 
what  I  would  want;  that's  not  what  I  do  want.    I'm  trying  to  be 
more  on  them  where  I  am  just  the  facilitator. 

He  also  acknowledged  the  potential  negative  effects  of  the  loose 

classroom  atmosphere: 

Overall,  for  the  class,  I'm  beginning  to  develop  this~it's  almost  a 
distaste  for  the  classroom  atmosphere  that  I  create.  It's 
important  for  me  that  the  students  feel  at  ease  in  the  classroom, 
but  when  that  becomes  misleading,  and  that  takes  over,  and  it 
prevents  them  doing  more,  then-makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  do 
more.    Then  it  gets  in  the  way. 

These  two  aspects  of  Mr.  Wilson's  management  of  ENC  0001  helped 

to  define  the  basic  writers'  perceptions  of  their  problems.  This 

feeling  at  ease  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  principal  actor  in  the  classroom 

provided  a  focus  for  these  students-namely,  to  please  the  teacher 
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and  all  would  be  well.    This  provided  mental  security,  and  the 
classroom  offered  them  physical  safety.    This  classroom  atmosphere 
eluded  me,  as  observer,  but  students  and  teacher  repeatedly 
referred  to  it  as  "loose";  much  of  the  looseness  was  enhanced  by  the 
teacher's  use  of  humor.    Mr.  Wilson's  humor  was  demonstrated  most 
often  in  the  examples  that  he  wrote  on  the  board.    These  illustrations 
were  used  to  reinforce  specific  grammatical  or  organizational 
concepts  such  as. 


Verb 


Subject 


Gerund  Phrase 


Coordinating  Conjunction 


Relative  Pronoun 


Mr. Wilson  ate  his  cat. 

In  the  dark,  damp,  early  morning, 
Runt-Runt  searches  for  roaches  to 
eat. 

Killing  the  cat.  Robert  left  himself 
without  any  pets. 

He  eats  live  snails,  and  he 
becomes  ill. 

He  is  a  person  who  enjoys  eating 
snails. 


Subordinating  Conjunction     Bob  was  drunk  even  though  his 

brother  wasn't. 


Comma  Splices 


Dominant  Impression 
Subject/Verb  Agreement 


Billy  ate  three  alligators,  later  he 
died. 

The  cat  awakened  me  at  three  in 
the  morning,  I  nailed  it  to  the  wall. 

The  house  was  a  mess.  Clothes 
were   strewn  everywhere. 

Each  of  my  sister's  pet  dogs  is/are 
dying. 
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Pronoun  Referents  It  says  in  today's  newspaper  that 

44%  of  American  cats  are  eaten 
eventually. 

There  was  little  activity  in  the  classroom;  the  seven  straight 
rows  remained  fixed  for  all  class  meetings  except  one;  the  drill 
routines  that  were  summarized  in  Chapter  III  were  consistent. 
Nevertheless,  the  participants  in  this  study  perceived  an 
instructional  environment  conducive  to  learning;  they  experienced  a 
sense  of  community.    This  consciousness  permeated  their 
discernment  and  supplied  the  lens  through  which  they  could  filter 
any  problems.    It  also  provided  the  basis  for  their  adjustment  and 
willingness  to  contend  with  basic  writing  instruction.    In  general,  the 
basic  writers  claimed  that  they  did  not  need  to  adjust  to  the  class;  a 
few,  however,  mentioned  minor  adjustments  such  as  being  back  in 
school  after  a  few  years'  absence,  studying  more,  and  getting  used  to 
the  writing. 

The  sense  of  community  in  this  basic  writing  class  revolved 
around  Mr.  Wilson.    The  results  of  the  Instrument  for  Evaluating 
Course  and  Teacher  Effectiveness  corroborated  their  positive  attitude 
toward  him  and  his  teaching  of  ENC  0001  (see  Table  4-1). 
Additionally,  in  the  third  student  interview  I  asked  the  question,  "If 
you  were  talking  to  an  in-coming  student,  what  would  you  say  about 
ENC  0001?"    Here  are  some  of  their  answers: 

Bruce:    Tell  'em  that  they'll  like  it  "cause,  I  guess,  'cause  of  the 
teacher. 

Clarence:    I  think  it's  a  very  good  course.  And,  ah,  it's  better  to 
get  that  teacher  too,  you  know. 
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Fred:    Um,  if  he  was  gonna  get  Mr.  Wilson— if  he  was  gonna  get 
Mr.  Wilson,  um,  just  be— go  to  class  every  day,  and  go— 
every  day;  take  good  notes. 

Mabel:   Well,  first  of  all  I'd  tell  'em  that  the  teacher's  a  lot  of  fun. 

Betty:    I'd  say  they  should  take  it.    'Cause  I  think  it'll  help  a  lot. 
He's— teaches  a  lot  on  the— I  guess,  just  puttin'  your 
sentences  together  and  makin'  'em  make  sense  without,  you 
know,  getting  boring. 

Robert:    Definitely  to  get  the  same  instructor  that  I  had!    'Cause  it 
made  class  a  lot  more  interesting  and  easier  going. 


Table  4-1 


Results  of  the  Instrument 

for  Evaluating  Course 

and  Teacher 

Effectiveness 

Student 

Score 

Rating 

Pauline 

1.95 

P 

Dora 

2.29 

P 

Frank 

1.66 

P 

Bessy 

2.09 

p 

Pryse 

1.71 

P 

Bruce 

2.29 

P 

Clarence 

2.19 

P 

Natalie 

1.29 

P 

Charles 

2.62 

P 

Fred 

1.57 

P 

Mabel 

1.90 

P 

Ken 

2.43 

P 

Dustin 

2.43 

P 

Betty 

1.90 

P 

Arthur 

2.10 

P 

Clara 

1.48 

P 

Terry 

1.95 

P 

Robert 

2.33 

P 

Note.    At  the  end  of  the  semester,  18  students  completed  the 
questionnaire.    Mean  scores  below  3  =  positive  (P).  Group 
mean  =  2.05;  group  rating  =  P. 
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The  results  of  the  evaluation  instrument  and  the  students' 
comments  demonstrate  the  unanimous  high  regard  in  which  Mr. 
Wilson  was  held.    A  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  students 
accepted  his  instruction  and  classroom  management  as  the  model  for 
a  college  class,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  of  not  permitting  negotiation 
went  unchallenged  for  most  of  the  semester.    In  the  third  interview, 
Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  only  time  students  attempted  to  negotiate 
with  him  was  in  relation  to  overdue  paragraph  assignments,  and  on 
one  occasion  "one  or  two  people  have  asked  me  about  extra  credit- 
work  which  I  don't  allow-but  that  was  the  unusual  thing.    And  the 
negotiation  stopped  at  that  point.    So  I  just  don't  let  that  go  on."  In 
the  second  interview  with  Fred,  he  admitted  that  he  had  approached 
Mr.  Wilson  about  doing  extra  credit  work. 

He  [Mr.  Wilson]  doesn't  give  you-he  will  not  let  you  turn  in 
some  extra  credit,  you  know.    'Cause  Friday  I  asked  him.    I  mean, 
I  was  gonna  do  it.    Friday  I  was  gonna  do  an  essay  on  my  own. 
On  my  own— an  essay.    Out  of  my  way  to  do  some  extra  credit. 
And  he  says,  "Well,  I  will  not  take  extra  credit.    I  don't  believe  in 
it."    And  that's  fine,  you  know. 

Fred  accepted  Mr.  Wilson's  no  extra  credit  policy  and  went  on  to 

improve  his  C  grade  to  a  B.    Even  though  his  overt  attempt  at 

negotiation  failed,  it  made  him  realize  that  he  would  have  to  depend 

on  his  own  effort  as  he  could  do  "way  better  ...  I  wish  I  woulda 

known  that  on  the  past  Friday  because  I  woulda  made  way  better 

grades." 

Although  there  was  little  negotiation  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
students  had  high  expectations  of  his  instruction.     Their  expectations 
ranged  from  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge,  the  mastery  of  the 
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writing  skills,  and  the  preparation  for  the  next  course.    Those  who 
anticipated  receipt  of  this  knowledge,  this  "know-how"  (Bruce's 
term),  connected  its  acquisition  to  memory.    A  few  of  their  verbatim 
comments  from  the  first  interview  follow. 

Clarence:    What  I  expect  to  gain  is  just  maybe  a  little  bit  more 
memory  of  some  of  the  stuff  I  might  have  forgotten  in  past 
English  review.    And  just  the  review,  I  think,  I  hope  I  will 
gain  from  that. 

Griffin:    Some  more  knowledge.    And  refresh  my  memory. 

Robert:   I  hope  to  get  up  on  par.   To  get  my  education  level,  or  to 
refresh  myself  with  my  writing  and  my  sentence  structure 
and  stuff  like  that--my  punctuation,  where  I'll  be  able  to 
take  a  course  for  credit. 

Those  students  who  depended  more  on  present  instruction 

rather  than  on  memories  of  past  work  expressed  confidence  that 

grammar  instruction  would  help  them  improve  their  writing  and 

their  speech.    Natalie,  the  47-year-old,  expected  even  more: 

I  expect  that  when  I  get  out  of  this  course  that  I  will  be  able  to, 
ah,  do  better  writings  of  letters,  correspondence  to  different 
agencies,  to  be  able  to  even  speak  better,  use  better  grammar,  to 
be  able  to  use  better  punctuation  in  my  letter  writing  and 
everything.    And  just  to  be  able  to  vocalize  freely  without  any 
hesitation.    And  I  can  almost  relate  it  to  my  church,  my 
community,  and  in  my  home  life.    Because  I  have  a  lot  of  young 
people  that  come  by  visiting  my  children-their  friends  come  by, 
and  I'd  always  talk  to  them.    So  I  will  like  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
them  on  a  basis  that  they'll  understand  but  yet  to  help  them  to 
be  able  to  stop  using  so  much  dialect  and-just  speak  fluently- 
yet  the  grammar  will  be  good. 

Others,  like  Natalie,  thought  that  they  could  achieve  these  extensive 

effects  of  Mr.  Wilson's  instruction  because  of  their  interaction  with 

him.    Only  four  students  mentioned  the  short  term  goal  of 
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preparation  for  Freshman  English;  this  might  signify  an  effect  of  the 
filters  that  thwarted  the  assessment  of  tangible  problems.    It  also 
might  be  related  to  Mr.  Wilson's  instructional  emphases,  which  did 
not  include  overt  attention  or  connection  to  college  level  writing.  In 
my  field  notes  of  classroom  observations,  I  recorded  only  two 
instances  wherein  Mr.  Wilson  reminded  students  about  college  level 
writing.    On  October  24,  1988,  he  told  them  that  college  papers  are 
written  in  "mid-formal,"  not  casual  English.    On  November  7,  he 
reminded  them  to  pay  more  attention  to  detail  because  in  the 
freshman  English  course  they  were  going  to  write  in-class,  600-word 
essays  from  unseen  topics. 

Although  students  had  broad  expectations  for  their  basic  writing 
instruction,  they  usually  were  unable  to  interpret  instruction  beyond 
the  daily  routines.    In  the  second  interview  (ninth  week)  many 
continued  to  describe  grammar  instruction  as  "stuff"  and  had  little  to 
say  about  paragraph  writing  other  than,  in  Frank's  words,  "He  wants 
to  give  you  a  basic  understanding  of  how  to  write  a  good  paragraph" 
by  increasing  details.    What  follow  are  some  of  the  verbatim  remarks 
(second  interview)  about  instruction  that  dominated  their  attempts 
to  define  Mr.  Wilson's  strategies: 

Frank:    Um,  give  you  an  understanding  of  what  grammatorial 
skills  you  can  use.    You  know,  give  you  a  better 
understanding  how  they  should  be  used,  when  they  should 
be  used.    Now  I'll  be  sure  to  use  'em. 

Pryse:    Ah,  he's  makin'  us  cut  down  the  words  we  normally  use  a 
lot  like  I  or  he  or  she.    Like  changin'  'em,  making  our 
paragraphs  a  little-the  parts  of  speech  a  little  better.  Um, 
showin'  us  the  right  verb  to  use  and  the  right  pronoun- 
pronoun  case,  agreement. 
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Charles:   Just,  um,  how  he's  teaching  us  to,  like  today  in  class, 
how  he  was  teaching,  um,  like  write  down  all  the  different 
parts  of  what  your  subject  should  be,  what  your  paragraph 
can  be  about.    And  then  writing  a  paragraph  with  that— so 
that  you  can  have  it  in  front  of  you,  so  that  you  can  look 
over  it— so  that  you  can— yes,  I'm  confusing  myself. 

Mabel:    I  don't  know.    I  guess  it's  just  the  way  he's  teaching  it. 
Um,  I  don't  know  how  else  to  put  it. 

Betty:    I  don't  know  how  you  could  explain  that.    I  don't  know. 
He  seems  to  do  a  lot  of  work  in  the  class,  you  know,  when 
he— like  when  he  goes  over  those  exercises,  he  tells  you  why 
it's  wrong  or  why  it's  right. 

Clara:   I  don't  know.   I  don't  know.   It's  his  job.   I  don't  know.  To 
help  us  understand  English  better.    Makes  us  write  a  lot,  I 
know  that.   He's  doin'  a  good  job.   That's  all  I  could  say.  I 
don't  know. 

Terry:    He's  really  getting  to  the  point-when  he  get  to  a  topic. 
But  some  of  it— I— couldn't  really  understand— some  of  it. 
And  what  he  was  talkin'  about,  some  of  that  wasn't  gettin' 
too  clear. 

This  uncertainty  about  the  goal  of  instruction  did  not  matter  to  these 
basic  writers.    There  was  a  consensus  that  everything  was  fine.  In 
the  second  interview  I  asked  the  question,  "How's  it  going"  and 
answers  were  as  follows:  six  students  responded,  "All  right,"  three, 
"Okay,"  three,  "Good,"  three,  "Fine,"  two,  "Better,"  and  one,  "Great." 
These  basic  writers  were  at  ease  with  their  basic  writing  instructor 
and  nothing  else  mattered.    The  impact  on  their  ability  to  improve 
their  writing  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V.    In  the  section  that  follows, 
these  feelings  are  verified  in  measurable  terms,  but  the  consensus 
that  was  discussed  earlier  is  no  longer  evident. 
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Present  Attitude  toward  Writing 


The  basic  writers  in  this  study  all  agreed  that  they  needed  to 
learn  how  to  write  well.    The  majority  stressed  communication  and 
employment;  others  described  it  in  terms  of  self-satisfaction  and  as  a 
way  to  be  noticed  by  other  people.    No  matter  what  their  reasons, 
they  agreed  that  it  was  important  to  be  able  to  write  well. 

Their  ability  to  discern  the  relevance  of  writing  was  examined 
further  by  the  completion  of  the  Writing  Apprehension  Test.  Sixteen 
of  the  18  students  who  completed  both  the  pretest  and  posttest 
demonstrated  moderate  or  low  (acceptable)  levels  of  apprehension 
toward  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.    Fifteen  had 
acceptable  levels  of  apprehension  by  the  end  of  the  semester.    As  a 
group,  these  basic  writers  were  different  from  those  in  many  other 
studies;  they  were  not  apprehensive  about  writing;  they  did  not 
approach  writing  with  the  level  of  anxiety  that  researchers  and 
teachers  expect.    This  composure,  this  feeling  at  ease,  has  been 
discussed  in  previous  sections.    In  assessing  the  individual  levels  of 
apprehension,  however,  some  potential  problems  surfaced.  Although 
the  basic  writing  course  had  an  overall  positive  effect  on  11  students 
(61%),  it  had  some  negative  or  adverse  effects  on  seven  (39%).  These 
overall  effects  are  evident  in  Table  4-2  which  follows  on  the  next 
page. 

The  implications  of  these  Writing  Apprehension  Test  scores  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  V  in  relation  to  individual  problems  and 
strategies.    These  results  challenged  the  notion  that  basic  writers  are 
apprehensive  and  cannot  cope  with  basic  writing  instruction.  The 
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overall  results  verified  their  feelings  of  security  as  members  of  a 
community;  the  individual  fluctuations  should  direct  our  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  potential  negative  effects,  such  as  an  inability  to 
identify  or  admit  the  existence  of  problems  in  writing. 

Table  4-2 

Effects  of  Basic  Writing  Course  on  Students'  Apprehension  toward 
Writing/Results  of  the  Writing  Apprehension  Test 


Pretest  Posttest 
   Overall 


Student 

Score 

Apprehension 

Score 

Apprehension 

Effect 

Natalie 

90 

Mod 

107 

Low 

P 

■  ^  r*  Q  t"I  c 

J  J 

iiign 

1  0 

ivloa 

p 

Betty 

85 

Mod 

120 

Low 

P 

Bessy 

87 

Mod 

88 

Mod 

P 

Fred 

82 

Mod 

98 

Mod 

P 

Mabel 

80 

Mod 

102 

Mod 

P 

Ken 

87 

Mod 

92 

Mod 

P 

Arthur 

84 

Mod 

104 

Mod 

P 

Clara 

72 

Mod 

72 

Mod 

P 

Robert 

85 

Mod 

95 

Mod 

P 

Bruce 

75 

Mod 

75 

Mod 

NC 

Dora 

63 

High 

62 

High 

NC/N 

Frank 

98 

Mod 

89 

Mod 

N 

Dustin 

99 

Mod 

87 

Mod 

N 

Terry 

97 

Mod 

97 

Mod 

N 

Pauline 

98 

Mod 

72 

High 

A 

Clarence 

115 

Low 

102 

Mod 

A 

Pryse 

78 

Mod 

69 

High 

A 

Note.  Mod  =  moderate;  P  =  positive;  NC  =  no  change;  N  = 
negative;  A  =  adverse.    Pretest:    mean  =  85;  standard 
deviation  (s.d.)  =  13.6;  moderate  =  71-99;  high  (mean  -  one 
s.d.)  =  70  and  below;  low  (mean  +  one  s.d.)  =  100  and  above. 
Posttest:    mean  =  89.22;  s.d.  =  14.63;  moderate  =  75-104; 
high  =  74  and  below;  low  =105  and  above. 
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Addendum:  Two  Extraordinary  Students 

Two  students,  Natalie  and  Griffin,  filtered  their  problems  in  the 
same  fashion  as  other  students  in  this  study.    They,  however,  are 
worthy  of  special  attention  because  of  certain  characteristics  that 
make  them  stand  out.    Natalie  was  the  only  authentic  non-traditional 
student;  at  47  years  of  age,  she  was  the  oldest  student  in  the  class. 
She  made  a  great  effort  to  conform,  to  intermingle  with  the  younger 
students.    She  aimed  at  subduing  the  conspicuousness  of  her 
maturity.    On  the  other  hand.  Griffin,  noticeable  by  his  immense 
physique,  drew  attention  to  himself  by  playful  gestures,  odd 
behaviors,  and  a  frequently-worn  T-shirt  emblazoned  with,  "I'm  not 
fat,  I'm  fluffy."    Griffin  had  completed  an  advanced  placement  course 
in  the  twelfth  grade  and  had  earned  three  college  credits  for  a 
freshman  composition  course  offered  by  this  college.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  required  to  take  the  basic  writing  course  because  of  his  score 
on  the  placement  test.    Griffin  was  willing  to  remain  in  this  class,  but 
his  behaviors  and  his  remarks  in  the  interviews  indicated  that  the 
class  was  merely  a  refuge  for  him.    In  some  cases  it  seemed  to 
represent  a  game  that  Griffin  was  playing  on  all  who  thought  that  he 
was  unprepared  for  college.    Both  Natalie  and  Griffin  utilized  their 
unusual  predicaments  as  filters  to  submerge  or  subvert  particular 
traits. 

Natalie 


Natalie's  obvious  maturity  made  her  conspicuous  in  this  class, 
but  she  appeared  to  conceal  this  by  her  seating  placement  in  one  of 
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the  corners  at  the  back  of  the  classroom.    While  Natalie  maintained 
the  high  level  of  motivation  characteristic  of  adult  learners,  her  social 
behaviors  were  designed  to  play  down  her  age  difference.    The  three 
characteristics  of  active  learning,  clarity  of  purpose,  and  the  sharing 
of  life  experiences  through  persistent  questioning  (Merriam,  1988; 
Richter-Antion,  1986)  were  not  evident  in  Natalie's  profile.    In  the 
first  interview  she  talked  of  being  challenged,  but  she  added,  "First 
of  all,  I'm  concerned  about  passing.    Secondly,  I  want  to  be  a  good 
student.    And  most  of  all,  I  want  to  learn  as  much  as  I  can."  She 
explained  that  her  age  put  her  "on  the  spot"  and  that  she  was 
"expected  to  do  well,"  so  she  had  to  be  prepared,  '"cause  you  don't 
know  when  he  gonna  ask  you  something."    As  a  result,  she  focused 
on  having  correct  answers  to  workbook  exercises;  she  rarely  asked 
questions  and  did  nothing  overt  to  highlight  her  age  difference.  She 
was  attuned  to  Mr.  Wilson's  centrality  and  summed  up  her  reception 
in  the  class  in  the  following  way: 

Well,  for  one  thing,  no  matter  whatever  the  subject  is  that  he  is 
teaching  on,  um,  he  kinda  make  you  feel  relaxed.  ...    He  makes 
it  seem  as  though  it  is  possible  to  comprehend  and  not--an 
impossible  task.    Ah,  sometimes,  you  know,  I'll  look  at  the 
younger  students  in  the  class--and  they  don't  know-sometimes, 
I  look  at  the  things  that  they  do,  and  it  helps  me  not  to  feel  so 
bad  when  they  turn  around  and  ask,  "Well,  what  did  you  do? 
What  do  you  think  about  this?" 

In  my  field  notes  of  the  classroom  activities,  I  recorded  repeated 

instances  of  Natalie's  ready  responses  to  Mr.  Wilson's  call  to  her  for 

answers  to  workbook  exercises.    In  addition  to  answering  her  own,  a 

few  times  she  assisted  others  who  gave  incorrect  answers,  explained 

answers,  and  contributed  non-workbook  (impersonal)  examples. 
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Natalie  conformed  because  her  long  absence  from  an  English 
class  left  her  confused  as  she  tried  to  remember  "all  the  stuff." 
Nevertheless,  like  the  others  in  the  study,  she  attributed  her 
exuberance  at  being  back  at  school  to  the  teacher. 

Natalie:    But  I  tell  you  it's  the  most  interesting  thing  in  my  life 
right  now.    I'm  excited  about  it.    The  one  thing  I've  noticed 
about  him  [Mr.  Wilson]--he's  nice.    He's  easy  to  talk  to,  but 
yet  it  makes  you  know  that  you  have  to  put  out  your  best  in 
order  to  pass  his  course.    Now  if  you  can  keep  your  students 
in  that  formation,  they'll  put  out  the  best.    And  if  you  will 
notice,  usually  when  we  get  in  class,  we  always  talk  about, 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  we  would  get  this  time?"--or 
something.    We're  always—he  leaves  you  hanging  in  there 
saying  that  "I'm  here  to  work  with  you,  to  help  you  if  you 
need  it,"  but  yet  you  know  he  won't  necessarily  give  you  a 
grade.    You  have  to  earn  it! 

In  adapting  to  the  class  Natalie  expressed  confidence  in  doing  her 

best.    When  this  was  not  good  enough,  "Then  sometimes  I  say  a  short 

prayer.    I'm  serious!"    She  also  credited  "those  young  people  in  my 

class"  because 

they  are  a  great  influence  on  me.    And  I  think  the  instructor  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  it.    Believe  it  or  not,  even  as  an  adult,  you  look  at 
the  instructor,  and  the  instructor  is  a  good  instructor,  so  you 
want  to  be  a  good  product  of  his.    So  you  want  to  be  a  good 
student. 

In  the  second  and  third  interviews,  Natalie  repeated  that  she  felt 
comfortable  and  expressed  confidence  that  she  could  "remember  all 
of  it."    She  declared  that  she  had  caught  up  with  the  younger 
students  because  of  Mr.  Wilson's  encouragement.    Natalie  worked 
hard  to  fit  in,  to  be  less  conspicuous,  and  she  succeeded.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  she  had  rationalized  that  her  writing 
problems  had  one  source,  namely,  a  29-year  absence  from  the 
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classroom.    Her  shockingly  low  placement  score  of  3/64  and  her  two- 
sentence  diagnostic  composition  were  excused  in  similar  fashion  and 
replaced  by  Mr.  Wilson  who  exemplified  her  acceptance  and 
immersion  into  an  environment  dominated  by  younger  people. 

Griffin 

In  the  first  interview,  Griffin  stated  that  English  was  one  of  his 
best  subjects,  but  he  had  "no  motivation  to  write"  and  declared,  "I 
hate  writing.    I  avoid  it  if  I  could.    I  do  what  I  have  to  do.    I  just 
don't  like  it."    Griffin  was  highly  apprehensive  at  the  start  of  the 
semester  (writing  apprehension  score  of  68)  but  did  not  complete  the 
posttest,  so  effects  of  the  instruction  on  his  attitude  could  not  be 
assessed.    His  response  to  my  question,  "Why  did  you  choose  to 
remain  in  this  basic  writing  course?"  was. 

Well,  mostly  because  I  didn't  feel  I  was  ready  to  go  ahead  and  go 
to  that  credit  class.    I'll  just  stay  here  and  get  my  background 
straight.    I  know  most  of  that  stuff  he  going  over,  but  I'll  just  get 
my  background  straight  on  it. 

Although  Griffin  had  no  concerns  about  the  course,  he  believed  that 

he  had  no  strengths  in  writing  and  weaknesses  in  "everything." 

When  asked  to  elaborate  on  "everything,"  he  explained,  "My 

paragraph  structure.    I  just  don't  concentrate.    Sometimes  I  have  a 

paragraph  that's  stretch  seven  pages.    That's  about  it."    In  the  first 

interview,  Griffin  also  mentioned  that  "sometimes  you  write  like  you 

think-or  write  like  you  talk--and  you  go  over  it,  and  when  you  look 

at  it  you  say,  'Did  I  write  that?'--'cause  it  look  like  gibberish."  He 
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later  declared  that  he  intentionally  let  these  errors  appear  in  the 
rough  draft  and  had  no  trouble  eliminating  them.    He  reasoned. 

And  then  I  read  it  from  a  third  person  point  of  view—over  again. 
Then  I  just  go  through  there  and  mark  out  words.    Then  I 
remember  what  he  taught  us  'bout  run-on  sentences  and  comma 
splices,  and  I  make  my  corrections. 

Nevertheless,  Griffin's  writing  samples  (final  copies)  revealed 

careless  mechanical  and  structural  errors  and  a  conversational  tone. 

In  the  third  interview,  Mr.  Wilson  summed  up  Griffin's  performance. 

He's  a  little  disappointing.    He's— he's  bright  enough  to  do  the 
work  and  up  until  this  last  paragraph,  he  didn't— he  never  just 
took  a  shot  at  the  paragraph  assignments.    He  did  those  with 
some  measure  of  seriousness.    But  this  one  [third,  see  Appendix 
G]— he  just  poked  holes  in  it.    You  know,  with  humor  and  making 
it  a  fun  exercise  rather  than  a  serious  one.    He  has  finally  carried 
it  over  into  the  work. 

Griffin's  responses  to  interview  questions  were  sometimes 
contradictory,  and  his  classroom  behaviors  were  erratic  and 
indicative  of  his  playfulness  and  nonchalance.    Griffin's  writing 
revealed  serious  problems,  but  he  lacked  the  incentive  to  improve. 
His  participation  in  classroom  drill  indicated  that  he  understood 
certain  grammatical  concepts,  but  his  erratic  attendance  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  semester  seemed  to  heighten  his  lack  of  concern. 
Additionally,  Griffin  made  overt  gestures  in  class;  these  gestures 
called  attention  to  his  predicament.    For  example,  when  Mr.  Wilson 
called  out  an  answer  to  the  second  unplanned  test.  Griffin  leaned 
back,  took  off  his  cap,  and  made  overt  facial  gestures  that  indicated 
that  his  answer  was  incorrect.    During  other  tests,  he  would  look 
around  or  hold  up  his  test  paper  as  others  were  engaged.    He  usually 
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completed  these  tests  ahead  of  the  others  and  would  signal  this  by 
fidgeting  or  glancing  around  the  room. 

Griffin's  behaviors  and  performance  in  this  class  might  have 
helped  him  to  make  the  transition  to  college,  but  they  bring  into 
question  not  only  the  significance  of  advanced  placement  courses  in 
high  school  and  the  related  placement  test  but  they  expose  the  actual 
quality  of  the  courses.    Even  though  he  had  passed  the  advanced 
placement  English  with  a  C,  Griffin  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
advance  to  the  next  course.    He,  like  his  fellow  students,  found 
security  in  this  basic  writing  classroom  and  subverted  his  college 
preparedness.    His  escape  within  this  classroom  became  his  way  of 
filtering  his  insecurity  regarding  the  actual  value  of  his  advanced 
placement  course. 


CHAPTER  V 

BASIC  WRITING  PROBLEMS  AND  STRATEGIES  TO 
OVERCOME  THEM 


The  following  questions  guided  the  description  and  assessment 
of  basic  writing  problems: 

1.  Do  the  basic  writers  studied  understand  what  their 
particular  writing  problems  are? 

2.  How  do  these  basic  writers'  perceptions  of  their  problems 
compare  with  the  teacher's  assessment  of  these  problems? 

Answers  to  these  two  questions  are  presented  concurrently  in  the 

section  entitled,  Basic  Writing  Problems. 

The  three  questions  that  follow  guided  the  identification  and 

discussion  of  basic  writing  strategies: 

3.  What  specific  strategies  do  they  actually  use? 

4.  Do  they  differ  from  what  they  profess  to  use? 

5.  Do  they  contradict  the  teacher's  instruction? 
Answers  to  these  questions  are  provided  in  the  section  captioned, 
Basic  Writing  Strategies.    In  this  section,  the  instructional  strategies 
are  presented  in  order  to  provide  the  framework  from  which  the 
basic  writers  developed  their  own  strategies.    These  strategies  then 
are  presented  and  discussed  in  relation  to  adherence  to  individual 
perceptions  and  actual  behaviors;  the  strategies  also  are  compared  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  instructional  priorities. 
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In  the  last  section  of  this  chapter,  findings  related  indirectly  to 
the  students'  perceptions  of  their  problems  and  their  strategies  to 
overcome  them  are  presented.    They  provide  insight  to  the 
discussion  of  the  relationship  between  perceptions  and  behaviors; 
they  also  indicate  additional  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  basic 
writing  instruction. 

Basic  Writing  Problems 

At  the  start  of  the  semester,  16  of  the  21  (76%)  basic  writers 
who  were  interviewed  denied  having  problems,  but  by  mid-term 
13/18  (72%)  were  able  to  isolate  specific  problems.    In  the  last 
interview  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  10  of  the  18  interviewed  (56%) 
claimed  that  they  had  no  problems,  and  eight  (44%)  cited  general 
difficulties  or,  in  anticipation  of  Freshman  Composition,  stated  that 
they  had  problems  with  essay  writing.    In  his  third  interview 
(November),  Mr.  Wilson  de-emphasized  the  significance  of  the 
students'  feeling  of  security  and  contentment.    He  commented  that 

maybe  the  "all's  well"  is  exactly  what  they  want.    It's  not 
necessarily  a  bad  thing  for  them.    They  perceive  that  they  can 
survive  in  the  classroom;  they're  not  failing  on  paragraphs,  so 
that's  it.    The  "I  don't  know"  is  "I  don't  want  to  know"  or  "I  know 
what  I  need  to  know." 

Indeed,  some  of  the  students  knew  what  they  needed  to  know,  but 

some  did  not.     Students'  interviews  about  their  writing  problems 

were  sorted  into  patterns  (domain  analysis)  and  then  categorized 

(taxonomic  analysis).     Students'  perceptions  of  their  problems  were 

classified  in  relation  to  Mr.  Wilson's  general  and  specific  assessments. 

Five  categories  emerged. 
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1.  Those  who  thought  they  had  no  problems,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
agreed  (n  =  10). 

2.  Those  who  thought  they  had  no  problems,  but  Mr.  Wilson 
thought  they  had  serious  ones  (n.  =  5). 

3.  Those  who  thought  they  had  more  general  problems,  but 
Mr.  Wilson  gave  no  indication  that  they  had  any  (n  =  2). 

4.  Those  whose  problems  differed  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
assessment  (n  =  2). 

5.  One  who  could  not  define  his  problems  and  neither  could 
Mr.  Wilson  (n  =  1). 

These  five  classifications  then  were  grouped  in  the  following  way: 

-->Correct 

PROBLEM  DENIAL 

-->Masking 

-->General 

(Mr.  Wilson  did  not 

identify  any  problems) 

PROBLEM  ADMISSION 

— >Specific 

(Mr.  Wilson  identified 
different  problems) 

PROBLEM  INEXPLICABLE 
These  three  categories  extend  the  filtering  approach  to  problem- 
solving  which  was  described  in  Chapter  IV.    Transcripts  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  and  the  students'  interviews  and  students'  writing  products 
provided  the  core  data  for  the  assessment  of  the  basic  writers' 
understanding  of  their  problems.    In  a  summary  of  my  field  notes  of 
classroom  observations,  I  isolated  the  problems  identified  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  class  sessions  throughout  the  semester;  this  summary  is 
provided  as  a  check  for  consistency  and  clarity. 

1.    Problems  related  to  paragraph  writing:    organization  and 
detail  (too  general/vague,  selection,  more  needed,  more  depth); 
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unity/controlling  idea;  shifts  in  case;  weak  structure  at  the 
second  part  of  the  paragraph;  several  indentations  in  one 
paragraph;  mechanical  problems;  "you"  point  of  view.    By  week 
15  students  were  told  that  they  had  "lots  to  do  on  paragraph 
writing." 

2.    Problems  related  to  grammar:    participial  and  gerund 
phrases,  conjunctions,  run-ons,  fragments,  comma  splices, 
identification  of  parts  of  speech,  transitions,  and  others. 

Problem  Denial 

Two  groups  of  students  denied  having  problems;  one  group's 
assessment  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  but  the  other  group's 
perceptions  differed  sharply.     Nevertheless,  within  both  groups  this 
denial  reflected  complex  interactions  that  had  an  impact  on  the  level 
of  clarity  in  identifying  problems.    Some  students  were  correct: 
others  seemed  to  produce  masks  that  impeded  improvement.  Tables 
5-1  and  5-2  should  provide  additional  insight  into  the  basic  writers' 
understanding  of  their  problems. 

Table  5-1  shows  that  the  four  students  who  received  B  grades  in 
the  basic  writing  course  made  steady  progress  with  each  paragraph 
assignment.     Fred's  only  concern  during  the  semester  was  improving 
his  note-taking  and  refining  his  conclusions.    He  acknowledged  that 
he  still  made  "silly,  stupid  mistakes,"  but,  he  insisted,  this  did  not 
detract  from  his  definition  of  good  college  writing: 

Fred:    Ah,  good  enough  for  people  to  say  that  it's-it's  excellent. 
There's  not  many-I  mean  there's  gonna  be-there's  going  to 
be  mistakes,  of  course,  you  know,  no  one's  perfect. 
Everybody's  gonna  be  making  mistakes.    I  mean  you're 
gonna  be  making  mistakes  like  grammar,  but  nothing  major. 

Fred  worked  on  organizing  his  paragraphs  with  "an  introduction  that 

will  blow  your  mind  away"  and  "an  excellent  conclusion."    He  knew 
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what  he  wanted  to  do  (Mr.  Wilson  agreed),  and  this  was  evident  in 
his  writing  protocol  that  will  be  discussed  in  another  section  of  this 
chapter. 

Table  5-1 

Basic  Writers  Whose  Problem  Denial  Was  Corroborated  by  Mr.  Wilson 


Assessment 


Student        High  school      Placement      Samples  of     Final  grade 
English  score  paragraph      in  course 

average  writing  grades 


Dora 

C- 

35 

C+/C-/C+/D+ 

C 

Bessy 

C- 

28 

D+/D+/D+/C+ 

D 

Pryse 

C+ 

31 

D/D+/C-/D+ 

D 

Bruce 

c 

18 

Df/C+ 

C 

Fred 

D 

36 

C/C/C+/B- 

B 

Betty 

c+ 

39 

C+/B-/B/A- 

B 

Wilma 

B 

32 

C/B-/B 

B 

Arthur 

C 

42 

C/C/B-/B-/B- 

B 

Clara 

C 

27 

C-/C/D/C 

C 

Robert 

C+ 

39 

D+/C/C+ 

C 

In  early  September  Mr.  Wilson  had  recommended  that  both 
Betty  and  Arthur  transfer  to  Freshman  Composition,  but  they 
decided  against  this  because  they  wanted  "some  grammar."  They 
both  missed  a  large  number  of  classes  but  were  able  to  complete  the 
coursework.    Since  they  are  atypical,  they  will  not  be  discussed  in 
detail.    Similarly,  Wilma  had  done  Honors  English  in  high  school,  and 
her  only  problem  was  what  Mr.  Wilson  called  an  "energy  problem"— 
this  class  was  not  a  priority. 
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Bruce  and  Robert  performed  consistently,  while  Dora  and  Clara 
fluctuated.    Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wilson  concurred  with  their  definition 
of  their  writing  situation.    At  first  Mr.  Wilson  had  thought  that  Bruce 
would  not  produce  sufficient  length  (see  Bruce's  diagnostic 
composition  in  Appendix  F),  but  he  concluded  that  Bruce's  attitude 
might  have  been  the  only  problem.    Bruce  spoke  of  having  a  positive 
attitude  and  declared  that  the  only  thing  he  was  worried  about  was 
rushing  through  his  work  (he  had  a  full-time  job).    Robert  felt  that  he 
needed  to  work  on  vocabulary  and  other  minor  problems,  but  at  all 
times  assured  me  that  he  was  "chipping  away  at  'em  slowly."  Mr. 
Wilson  had  commented  that  both  needed  more  specific  details  but 
nothing  serious. 

Both  Dora  and  Clara  seemed  to  have  a  poor  attitude  about 
writing  (for  example,  Dora  stated  on  several  occasions  that  she  hated 
English,  and  this  was  verified  by  her  high  apprehension  as  revealed 
by  her  scores  on  the  Writing  Apprehension  Test).    Dora's  main 
concern  was  getting  sufficient  detail,  but  she  justified  any  problems 
in  her  performance  by  declaring  that  she  had  rushed.    At  first  Clara 
expected  dialect  interference  to  be  a  problem,  but  this  was  never 
identified  by  Mr.  Wilson.    He  agreed  that  the  only  problem  was  her 
attitude,  but  on  her  scripts  his  comments  indicated  consistently 
serious  problems  with  sentence  structure  and  other  mechanical 
errors.    For  some  reason  both  Clara  and  Mr.  Wilson  chose  to  play 
down  the  mechanical  problems. 

Two  students  in  this  group  seemed  to  have  been  affected 
adversely  by  their  own  denial  and  the  teacher's  concurrence.  Both 
Bessy's  and  Pryse's  writing  grades  indicated  serious  problems,  but 
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these  were  not  given  much  acknowledgment,  and  they  both  received 
D  grades  which  signified  that  they  would  have  to  repeat  the  course. 
(A  C  grade  is  required  for  admission  to  Freshman  Composition.)  Mr. 
Wilson's  comments  on  Bessy's  papers  pointed  out  weaknesses  in 
detail  and  unity,  but  in  the  second  and  third  interviews  he  insisted 
that  she  was  stronger  than  he  had  thought.    He  had  anticipated  a 
second  language  problem  (she  was  Hispanic),  but  this  was  not  in 
evidence.    Bessy's  complacency  continued;  in  the  third  interview  she 
insisted  that  there  was  nothing  else  that  she  needed  to  know  about 
improving  her  writing.    In  the  meantime,  when  asked  to  provide  oral 
answers  to  in-class  workbook  exercises,  Bessy's  confusion  often  was 
revealed  by  her  silence  or  incorrect  answers. 

Comments  on  Pryse's  scripts  indicated  a  lack  in  details;  Pryse 
insisted  that  his  only  concern  was  getting  started,  but  once  started  he 
had  no  problems.    By  the  end  of  November  (third  interview)  Pryse 
had  decided  that  length  did  not  matter,  and  this  may  explain  why  he 
ignored  Mr.  Wilson's  comments  about  increasing  detail.    Pryse  argued 
that  good  writing  for  a  college  student  is 

makin'  it--not  long--but  gettin'  to  the  point  and  not  skippin'  over 
it,  goin'  like-I  would  say  just  gettin'  to  the  point.    It'd  be  length 
also,  but  a  lot  of  people  don't  like  to  read  long  paragraphs  and 
stuff  like  that.    So  you  best  get  to  the  point.    So  in  other  words, 
they'll  [other  students  as  readers]  grasp  something  small  and 
short  before  they  grasp  something  big  and  long.    So,  other  words, 
just  get  to  the  point-probably  be  a  good  paragraph. 

In  a  course  where  the  emphasis  was  on  the  accumulation  of  detail, 

Pryse's  philosophy  does  seem  to  have  worked  against  him. 

Additionally,  he  continued  to  make  serious  mistakes  in  oral  exercises; 

for  example,  in  a  class  session  on  subject/verb  agreement,  Pryse 
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called  out,  "People  is"  in  answer  to  a  workbook  exercise  and  seemed 
unable  to  grasp  the  seriousness  of  his  error. 

In  the  second  group  (see  Table  5-2),  the  students'  perceptions  of 
"no  problems"  conflicted  with  those  of  Mr.  Wilson.    Nonetheless,  they 
all  passed  the  course.    Ken  improved  in  a  consistent  manner,  but  the 
grades  of  Frank,  Mabel,  Dustin,  and  Griffin  indicated  noticeable 
fluctuations  in  performance.    Griffin  had  passed  Freshman 
Composition  (advanced  placement)  while  in  high  school  and  should 
have  been  exempted  from  this  course.    Mr.  Wilson  was  unaware  of 
Griffin's  situation,  and  this  might  explain  why  Griffin  did  not  seem  to 
care  what  he  said  about  his  problems.    In  the  interviews  Griffin 
vacillated  from  "I  have  no  problem  whatsoever"  to  having  problems 
in  everything.    Mr.  Wilson  also  told  me  that  Griffin  did  not  take  his 
work  seriously.    Additionally,  Griffin  chose  to  remain  in  this  class 
even  when  given  the  option  to  advance  (because  of  borderline 
placement  scores).    Griffin's  perplexing  status  was  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  last  section  of  Chapter  IV. 

Dustin,  a  repeater  of  this  course,  missed  many  classes,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  mechanical  errors  in  his  paragraphs  had 
increased  throughout  the  semester.    Mr.  Wilson  attributed  this  to 
hurrying  or  a  poor  attitude.    Dustin,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  this 
time  around  he  knew  what  to  do  in  order  to  pass.    He  exuded 
confidence  from  the  start  and  declared  that  there  was  nothing  else 
that  he  needed  to  know  about  writing  paragraphs  or  doing  research 
papers.    Mr.  Wilson's  comments  on  his  papers  indicated  minor 
problems  with  detail  and  focus,  and  it  would  appear  that  Dustin  was 
correct  in  his  definition  of  his  problems. 
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Table  5-2 

Basic  Writers  Whose  Problem  Denial  Was  Not  Corroborated  bv  Mr. 
Wilson 


Assessment 


Student 

High  school 

English 

average 

Placement 
score 

Samples  oi 
paragraph 
writing  grades 

Final 
grade  in 
course 

Frank 

C 

42 

D/D/C+/D+ 

C 

Mabel 

GED  (Pass) 

38 

C+/D+/C+ 

C 

Ken 

C 

4  1 

D+/C-/C 

c 

Dustin 

D 

41 

C/D+ 

c 

Griffin 

C 

42 

C/C+/D+ 

c 

Ken  improved  steadily,  but  Mr.  Wilson  was  concerned  about  his 
"erratic  production"  and  his  silence  in  the  classroom.    Ken's  scripts 
had  comments  that  indicated  serious  problems  with  structure,  detail, 
and  mechanics.    In  the  second  interview  Ken  conceded,  "He  [Mr. 
Wilson]  said  I  was  having  trouble  getting  descriptive  ideas  down- 
specific  ideas  to  connect.    There  has  been  that  larger  problem,  you 
know,  making  careless  mistakes  here  and  there.    Yes,  I  do  have 
trouble  with  length  and  specifics."    Ken  admitted  that  he  tended  to 
generalize  a  lot  and,  at  this  point,  came  close  to  acknowledging  that 
he  had  some  problems,  but  he  qualified  his  near  admission  by  saying 
that  sometimes  when  the  topic  was  not  interesting,  he  got  "blocks." 
In  other  words,  it  was  not  actually  his  problem.    By  the  end  of 
November  Ken  declared  that  he  thought  he  knew  enough  to  get  by, 
but  he  guessed  that  "there's  somebody  somewhere  who  thinks  I  need 
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to  know  a  little  more."    Ken  seemed  to  have  internalized  his  own  set 
of  standards,  and  nothing  else  mattered. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  Mabel  believed  that  the  only 
thing  she  needed  to  work  on  was  "putting  the  ideas  on  the  paper  in 
the  order  and  then,  like  I  said,  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  sentences- 
know  which  one  goes  where  and  then  putting  them  all  in  order."  She 
expressed  this  confidence  in  all  interviews,  and  in  the  the  third 
interview  she  declared,  "I  can't  think  of  anything  I  don't  know-- 
'cause  I  worked  on  vocabulary  and  the  grammar  and  everything." 
Conversely,  Mr.  Wilson's  comments  on  her  scripts  indicated  that  she 
had  no  problems  in  organization;  in  fact  he  offered  consistent  praise 
for  her  good  detail,  support,  ideas,  and  structure.    He  noted,  however, 
serious  mechanical  errors  and  some  problems  with  the  kinds  of 
support.    In  my  second  interview  with  Mr.  Wilson,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  misjudged  Mabel's  ability,  and  this  may  explain  why  she  was 
so  confident  from  the  start. 

Frank  had  serious  problems  but  seemed  unconscious  of  them  for 
the  entire  semester.    In  the  first  interview  he  rationalized  that  he 
had  no  problems.    "I  participate  in  class,"  he  declared,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  his  way  of  masking  any  problems.    By  the  second 
interview  he  acknowledged  having  "just  minor  problems."  Frank 
continued. 

Now  that  they've  been  pointed  out  to  me,  I  can  really  relate  to 
'em  and  attack  'em  and  grab  'em  by  the  horns  and  so  forth.  You 
know,  this  is  pretty  much  wrong,  you  can  just  go  ahead  and 
write  this  over  again.    And  I'll  do  that.    And  at  that  time  I'm 
bettering  myself--I  can  more  understand  what  I'm  writing;  I  can 
apply  it. 
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Mr.  Wilson  had  identified  major  problems  and  admitted  that  he  had 
misjudged  Frank's  ability.    (Frank  had  been  given  the  option  of 
advancing  directly  to  Freshman  Composition.)    Mr.  Wilson  talked 
about  Frank's  excessiveness,  his  "creative  bursts,"  and  mixed 
sentence  structures.    At  the  end  of  November  Mr.  Wilson  declared 
that  Frank  seemed  to  understand  but  did  not;  he  referred  to  Frank  as 
a  puzzle.    Frank  remained  oblivious  to  any  problems,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  semester,  the  only  important  point  that  concerned  Frank  was 
the  concept  of  indentations.    He  felt  that  there  was  "not  much  really" 
that  he  needed  to  know  about  improving  his  writing,  and  in  the  third 
interview  he  explained, 

Um,  the  paragraphs.    The  basis.    'Cause,  um,  you  know,  one  day— 
a  lot  of  people  don't  know  how  to  indent.    You  know  the  basic 
rules  for  paragraph.    Just--be  a  paragraph  or  speech.    Coin'  into 
one  area  and  another,  that'll  be  it.    Most  people  indent  and  keep 
goin'  and  indent  again— or  indent  again. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  made  a  comment  in  class  that  some  students  were 

making  several  indentations  within  one  paragraph.     Frank  treated 

this  point  as  a  major  discovery,  and  he  focused  his  attention  on  this 

and  away  from  anything  else.    Frank's  problems  became  more 

evident  in  his  two  writing  protocols  that  are  discussed  in  another 

section  of  this  chapter.    Frank's  confidence,  which  seemed  to  delude 

him,  was  evident  in  the  third  interview  at  the  end  of  November 

when  he  declared,  "It's  my  goal  in  mind  for  that  A.    So  I'll  go  for  that 

A."    He  felt  that  all  that  was  required  was  to  study. 


1 1 1 

Problem  Admission 

Two  groups  admitted  readily  that  they  were  having  problems; 
one  group  focused  on  general  problems,  but  Mr.  Wilson  thought  that 
there  were  no  problems  at  all.    The  other  group  pointed  to  specific 
problems  which  were  in  contrast  to  those  identified  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
Performance  scores  for  this  first  group  are  listed  in  Table  5-3. 

Pauline  needed  help  in  English;  she  reasoned  that  her  major 
problem  was  "just  the  thinking  of  it"  and  that  she  needed  to  learn 
how  to  transfer  carefully  her  thoughts  to  writing.     She  repeated  her 
desire  to  make  As  and  Bs,  and  although  Mr.  Wilson  was  satisfied  with 
her  work,  she  never  felt  good  about  it.    His  comments  on  her  scripts 
indicated  problems  with  specific  details  and  many  fragments;  in  the 
three  interviews,  Pauline  never  mentioned  these  problems.  She 
insisted  that  her  problem  was  in  thinking  and  that  she  did  not  do 
well  because  the  topics  did  not  interest  her.    When  I  asked  her 
(Week  15)  what  else  she  needed  to  know  in  order  to  improve  her 
writing,  she  answered. 

How  to  think  a  paper  through-like  today  he  gave  us  that 
paragraph,  those  paragraphs,  right.    So  it's  just  that  I  have  to-- 
the  subjects  that  I  write  about  don't  interest  me.    That's  what  it 
is.    And,  um,  that's  why  I  think  that  I  don't  write  good  papers-- 
because  they  don't  interest  me. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  confidence  in  Pauline  throughout  the  semester; 
Pauline,  it  appeared,  had  much  higher  goals  for  herself. 
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Table  5-3 

Basic  Writers  with  General  Problems/Mr.  Wilson  Disagreed 


Assessment 

Student 

High  school 

Placement 

Sample  of  paragraph 

Final 

English 

scores 

writing  grades 

grade  in 

average 

course 

Pauline 

C 

34 

C+/D+/C+/B-/C 

C 

Charles 

D 

37 

C-/D+/C+ 

C 

Charles'  perceptions  were  marked  by  his  uncertainty.    He  spoke 
of  a  few  points  that  were  not  yet  clear  and  added,  "I  think  just--I 
still  need  to  work  on  all  of  it  basically.    It's  just,  um,  I  mean  the 
classes  help  you,  but  I  don't,  you  know,  I  still  think  I  need  to  work 
on  everything."    Charles  was  concerned  with  the  flow  of  ideas,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  semester  his  uncertainty  was  demonstrated  in  his 
comments  in  the  third  interview: 

It  does  seem  like  there's  something,  there's  something  that 
seems--a  little  bit  from  this  course.    It  seems  like  we  haven't 
worked  on  the  actual,  you  know,  writing-enough.    From  what 
I've  heard  about  the  course  above  it,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  writing, 
so  maybe  we  need  to  work  on  the  actual  writing  the  paragraphs 
and  essays. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  that  he  had  learned  enough  to  do  "a  fairly  good 
job  in  the  next  class";  he  just  needed  more  practice. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  he  did  not  have  any  concerns  about 
Charles  because  Charles  was  a  serious  student  whose  only  problem 
was  that  "he  seems  confused  when  he  speaks  on  paper."    In  the  third 
interview,  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  Charles'  writing  now  showed  "much 
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clearer  thinking."    This  clear  thinking  was  not  in  evidence  during 
Charles'  writing  protocol.     Charles'  frustration  with  writing  contrasted 
sharply  with  Mr.  Wilson's  description;  in  the  protocol  his  problems 
stemmed  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  a  topic  that  he  had  chosen 
ahead  of  time  and  an  inability  or  unwillingness  to  change  topics 
because  he  had  no  confidence  that  he  would  do  any  better.  This 
might  indicate  that  Charles'  problem  was  rooted  in  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  his  own  abilities;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Wilson  remained 
confident  in  Charles  for  the  duration  of  the  semester. 

Table  5-4,  which  follows,  shows  the  performance  record  for  the 
second  group  of  students  who  admitted  that  they  had  problems. 
Both  Clarence  and  Natalie  expressed  a  love  of  writing;  Clarence  was 
interested  in  creative  writing  while  Natalie  focused  more  on  job- 
related  written  communication.     Clarence  hated  the  skills  approach 
and  called  it  unnecessary  "stuff."    Natalie  loved  "all  this  stuff";  after 
having  been  out  school  for  29  years,  she  felt  challenged  to  "sort  it 
out." 

Table  5-4 

Basic  Writers  with  Specific  Problems/Mr.  Wilson  Disagreed 


Assessment 


Student    High  school 
English 
average 


Placement 


scores 


Sample  of 
paragraph 
writing  grades 


Final  grade 
in  course 


Clarence 
Natalie 


n.a. 


n.a. 


37 
03 


C+/D/C+ 
D+/C/C+/C 


C 

c 
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Clarence  was  uncomfortable  with  the  grammar  but  realized  that 
he  had  to  tolerate  those  "minute  things"  in  order  to  pass.    He  also 
admitted  that  at  times  he  strayed  from  the  point;  he  did  not  realize 
this  until  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  it  out  to  him.    Clarence  explained, 

I  didn't  think  I  had  a  problem  until  he,  you  know,  brought  that 
out.  And  I  didn't  really,  you  know,  so  maybe  that's  one  of  the 
things.    And,  I  guess,  ah,  sometimes  I  have  a  problem  keeping  a 
consistent  thought.    You  know,  many  times  I'll,  you  know,  I 
won't,  let's  say,  throw  away  the  consistent  thought— I'll  stray 
from  it  and  bring  in  other  thoughts  that  are  sort  of  related.  But 
he  says  you  should  try  and  keep  that  consistent  thought  and  not 
really,  you  know,  deviate  so  much. 

Mr.  Wilson's  comments  on  Clarence's  paragraphs  indicated  a  need  for 

specific  detail;  other  comments  included  a  failure  to  answer  the 

assignment  and  a  problem  with  development.    Mr,  Wilson  also 

explained  in  the  second  interview  that  Clarence's  problem  was  that 

"he  already  believes  he  has  good  writing  skills,  and  that's  getting  in 

his  way"  and  that  there  might  be  an  attitude  problem.    Later,  Mr. 

Wilson  stated  that  Clarence  was  a  good  writer  but  was  constricted  by 

the  assignments.    As  Clarence  grappled  with  Mr.  Wilson's  assessment 

of  his  problems,  Mr.  Wilson  tried  to  figure  out  if  Clarence  had  an 

attitude  problem.    The  result  was  that  Clarence  did  enough  grammar 

"stuff"  to  pass.    Regrettably,  his  attitude  was  affected  by  the  course; 

Clarence's  pretest  apprehension  score  of  115  (low  apprehension)  was 

reduced  to  102  (moderate  apprehension)  in  the  posttest. 

Natalie  expressed  great  faith  in  Mr.  Wilson's  assessment  but 

described  her  problems  very  differently.     In  her  first  paragraph  (see 

Appendix  F),  she  wrote  only  two  sentences;  Mr.  Wilson  identified  her 

as  a  non-producer  who  had  no  worrisome  mechanical  problems.  On 
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the  other  hand,  she  focused  her  attention  on  the  confusing  "grammar 
stuff."    Nevertheless,  she  improved  dramatically  her  "length  and 
production."    Natalie's  low  placement  score  and  her  short  first 
paragraph  had  shocked  Mr.  Wilson,  and  he  agreed  that  he  might 
have  exaggerated  her  problems  in  the  beginning.     Natalie  remained 
confident  that  her  attention  to  the  mechanics  was  giving  her  more 
control—the  control  needed  to  become  more  specific  in  the  actual 
writing. 

Problem  Inexplicable 

In  the  second  interview,  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he  had  "no  sense 
of"  Terry;  by  the  end  of  November  Terry  was  "still  an  enigma"  to 
him.    Terry  could  not  define  his  problems,  nor  could  he  mask  them. 
He  entered  this  course  with  a  placement  score  of  39,  which  was  close 
to  the  cut-off  score  of  43/64.    In  the  first  interview,  Terry  was 
impressed  with  the  opportunities  to  get  help  in  college;  he  thought 
that  the  Learning  Opportunities  Center  (LOC)  would  help  him  through 
this  transition  period.    He  felt  that  he  would  work  on  his  punctuation 
and  sentence  building,  but  by  October  he  began  to  anticipate  failure, 
even  though  he  stated  that  he  was  "doing  all  right."    He  declared. 

Some  of  it,  I'll  be  in  left  field!    But  some  of  it--I  couldn't  really 
understand.    It's  something.    I  don't--it's  still-some  of  it  is  not 
there.    Not  understanding  some  of  it.    I  really  don't.    And,  really, 
to  tell  the-truth  is-kinda  scared  to  ask  questions  in  the  middle 
of  the  class. 

By  the  end  of  the  semester,  Terry's  confusion  increased.    When  asked 
what  grade  he  anticipated  in  the  course,  he  responded,  "Fairly  well. 
D.  D.  I  want  a  B,  a  A.  I  don't  want  no  F."  (He  received  a  D.)  His 
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confusion  was  demonstrated  further  when  I  asked  him  if  there  was 
something  else  that  he  needed  to  know  in  order  to  improve  his 
writing.    He  replied,  "Yes,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is.    I  don't  know 
what  it  is.    It's  somethin'." 

Mr.  Wilson  concluded  that  Terry's  problem  was  related  to  his 
absences  and  to  the  fact  that  Terry  had  not  met  with  him  in  his 
office.    His  comments  on  Terry's  scripts  were  similar  to  those  on 
other  papers:    "More  details  needed."    At  the  end  of  the  semester  Mr. 
Wilson  admitted  that  he  needed  to  work  harder  at  making 
connections  with  students  like  Terry,  "students  who  are  quiet.  I 
have  to  take  more  control  and  not  let  people  go  by."    Terry  did  go  by; 
he  persisted  as  he  awaited  the  miracle  to  solve  the  problems  that  he 
could  not  identify. 

Basic  Writing  Strategies 

Mr.  Wilson's  primary  strategy  for  improving  the  students' 
writing  was  to  reduce  their  major  errors  through  workbook 
assignments,  tests,  and  board  work.    In  the  first  interview  Mr.  Wilson 
defended  his  approach: 

I  know  the  research  says  teaching  the  mechanical  skills  in 
isolation  does  not  affect  the  writing,  but  teaching  the  mechanical 
skills  whether  in  isolation  or  in  rhetorical  context  can  have  an 
effect  on  editing  skills.    Not  maybe  on  the  composition  but  on  the 
editing  skills--and  that's  part  of  their  problem-they  haven't 
learned  to  edit. 

He  argued  that  the  periodic  examinations  would  "move  the 

mechanical  skills  along."    He  also  added  that  elements  such  as  his 

overkill,  accessibility,  humor,  board  work,  circulation,  choice  of 
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topics,  and  his  willingness  to  make  basic  writers  responsible  would 
enhance  their  learning.    In  addition  to  teaching  mechanical  skills  in 
class,  Mr.  Wilson  described  his  inductive  approach  to  one-on-one 
conferences: 

I've  always  felt  that  they  need  to  explain  it  to  themselves  by 
having  someone  talk  to  them  and  ask  them  questions,  so 
whether  it's  the  exercises  in  class  or  the  writing  assignment, 
whether  they've  approached  me  or  whether  we've  agreed  to  sit 
down  for  a  conference,  or  I  take  a  paper  to  them,  I'll  try  to  get 
them  to  talk  to  me  about  what  they're  doing,  what  they  think.  I 
guess  it's  sort  of  like  a  protocol.    Pulling  a  protocol  out  of  them. 

In  class  sessions  Mr.  Wilson's  drills  included  aphorisms  such  as:  to 

find  the  subject  and  verb,  cross  out  the  prepositional  phrase;  to  find 

the  subject,  go  back  to  the  verb;  to  get  rid  of  ambiguity,  use  a 

quantifier;  look  for  signals;  use  logic.    My  field  notes  of  a  30-minute 

segment  on  sentence  fragments  are  reproduced  below;  they  should 

demonstrate  the  drill  methodology  and  various  interactions. 

Classroom  Observation  Friday,  September  9,  1988 

Class  starts  at  8:02.    Mr.  Wilson  stands  at  the  table  reading 
through  the  textbook.    He  then  introduces  today's  topic, 
"Fragments."    "Okay,  let's  look  at  fragments,"  he  says  as  students 
begin  shuffling  papers.    Mr.  Wilson  asks  for  ways  in  which 
fragments  are  created.    Fred  says  that  not  having  the  subject 
creates  a  fragment.    Mr.  Wilson  asks  Charles  for  another  way. 
Charles  adds,  "Leaving  out  the  verb."    Mr.  Wilson  asks  Griffin  to 
define  "fragment."    Mr.  Wilson  then  writes,  "The  boy  ran"  on  the 
board.    Cindy  [she  later  dropped  out  of  the  class]  says  that  more 
information  is  needed.    Mr.  Wilson  writes,  "If  we  kill  the  cat." 
The  students  ask  in  unison,  "If  you  kill  the  cat,  what?"  Students 
complete  the  thought  by  adding,  "We'll  get  in  trouble." 

"What  is  it  in  the  first  part  that  makes  it  incomplete?"  asks 
Mr. Wilson.    A  student  calls  out,  "If."    Mr.  Wilson  then  refers  them 
to  the  homework  exercises.    He  calls  on  Robert  for  the  first 
sentence.    Robert  reads  the  fragment  and  calls  out  the  correct 
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version.    Joy  [she  later  withdrew  from  the  class]    is  asked  to  do 
the  second  one.    Dustin  helps  Joy  with  identifying  the  parts  of 
speech.    Pauline  does  #3.    It  is  hard  to  hear  her,  as  she  never 
looks  up  as  she  answers.    Clarence  calls  out  answers  for  the  first 
time.    "#4,  Griffin,"  directs  Mr.  Wilson.    Griffin  hesitates  and  then 
says  softly,  "Incomplete  thought."    Mr.  Wilson  asks  him  if  there 
is  a  subject  or  verb  in  that  example. 

Wilma  does  the  next  sentence.    She  mumbles  the  answer. 
When  Mr.  Wilson  asks  for  more  information,  Dustin  helps.  Cindy 
also  helps  to  make  the  fragment  a  sentence.    "#6,  Clarence,"  calls 
Mr.  Wilson.    Clarence  says,  "1  put  the  subject  was  missing"  and 
tells  that  he  inserted  "he"  to  complete  it.    Mabel  does  #7  and 
provides  a  complete  sentence.    Dustin's  hand  is  up.    He  asks  Mr. 
Wilson  whether  he  said  complete  or  incomplete  for  #7.  Mr. 
Wilson  talks  about  alternatives.    Frank  asks  him  to  repeat  what 
he  had  said. 

"What's  missing  in  #8?"  asks  Mr.  Wilson.    Ed  [he  later 
dropped  out  of  the  class]  shakes  his  head.    Cindy  says,  "What  he 
puts."    Dustin  asks  another  question  about  #7,  "Does  it  need  a 
verb?"    Mr.  Wilson  agrees  with  him.    "#9,  Betty."    Betty  gives  the 
answer.    "#10,  Bessy,"  continues  Mr.  Wilson. 

They  move  on  to  the  second  exercise.    Natalie  is  called  on. 
She  says  that  the  subject  is  missing.    Mr.  Wilson  asks  for  the 
verb.    Mark  [did  not  participate  in  the  interviews]  is  asked  to  do 
#2.    Ed  does  #3  by  saying  that  he  had  both  subject  and  verb 
missing.    Mr.  Wilson  asks  for  clarification.    Ken  is  asked  to  do 
another  sentence.    He  answers  quietly.    Bruce  does  the  next  one. 
The  answer  is  spoken  softly.    "#6,  Clara,"  says  Mr.  Wilson.  Clara 
answers,  "Incomplete,"  and  Mr.  Wilson  asks  her  to  name  the 
subject.    Bruce  and  Frank  help  Clara  to  answer.    Robert  also 
contributes.    Clarence  answers  correctly  #7;  David  gives  a  quiet 
answer  to  #8.    Mr.  Wilson  asks  questions  about  verb  possibilities. 
Frank  assists. 

Wilma  does  #9  and  says  that  it  is  missing  the  subject.  Pryse 
is  asked  to  do  #10.    He  answers  very  quietly.    Mr.  Wilson  says, 
"Couldn't  hear  you."    Pryse  repeats  the  answer,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
continues  to  probe. 

At  8:28,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  "Okay,  for  Monday"  and  gives  a 
homework  assignment  on  fragments.    The  assignment  is  on 
correcting  the  fragments  in  two  different  ways. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  semester,  Mr.  Wilson  had  told  the 

students  that  the  focus  of  the  course  would  be  on  sentences 
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(grammar)  and  paragraph  organization.    He  then  stated  that  "one  of 
the  biggest  tricks  is  integrating  these  two."    However,  in  my 
classroom  observations  I  did  not  detect  any  overt  instructional 
strategies  that  were  designed  to  teach  them  the  "trick"  of  integration. 
During  the  second  week,  he  told  the  class,  "You've  got  most  of  the 
language  skills  now,  but  some  are  wrong.    Some  are  making  you 
make  mistakes."    This  was  in  response  to  a  homework  grammar 
exercise.    At  the  beginning  of  November,  he  advised  the  students  to 
"go  ahead  and  write  the  ideas  out.    Edit  it  later.    Write  it  out  later." 
This  was  the  only  specific  classroom  content  that  hinted  at  a 
connection  between  their  grammar  drills  and  paragraph  writing.  On 
the  day  before  the  final  examination,  he  also  advised  them  to  leave 
time  to  check  for  errors  such  as  comma  splices  because  "some  of  you 
lost  at  least  two  letter  grades  because  of  these  errors." 

The  introductory  lesson  to  paragraph  writing  mimicked  the 
grammar  drills.    Mr.  Wilson  handed  out  an  exercise  with  a  list  of 
sentences  and  asked  students  to  group  the  sentences  into  paragraph 
units  by  indicating  the  boundaries.    He  asked  questions  such  as, 
"Okay,  where  does  the  first  paragraph  end?    What's  the  topic 
sentence?"    Follow-up  paragraph  lessons  were  less  mechanical;  in 
fact,  through  whole  group,  oral  composition  sessions,  elaborate 
strategies  emerged.    My  field  notes  from  the  class  session  on 
November  21,  1988,  demonstrate  the  instructional  strategies;  the 
complex  practice  outline  for  the  comparison/contrast  paragraph  also 
is  shown. 
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Classroom  Observation  Monday,  November  21,  1988 

Mr.  Wilson  arrives  at  8:00  and  stands  at  his  desk  for  one 
minute.    He  is  interrupted  by  another  instructor  who  hands  him 
a  stack  of  envelopes  for  his  students.    After  passing  these  onto 
the  students,  Mr.  Wilson  goes  back  to  the  desk  and  begins  the 
lesson  on  the  compare/contrast  paragraph  by  asking  students 
"on  what  lines"  will  they  write/organize  the  paragraph.  Dustin 
says,  "Side  by  side." 

Mr.  Wilson  writes  the  four  points  from  Friday's  class  and 
asks  students  to  organize  the  points  for  the  topic  "College  versus 
High  School  Education."    He  gets  specific  information  by 
repeating  the  question,  "What  else?"    When  Frank  offers 
substitute  teaching  as  an  aspect  of  scheduling,  Mr.  Wilson 
disagrees  and  says  that  there  is  also  no  choice  in  college.  Robert 
suggests  that  they  use  the  number  of  mandatory  class  days  in 
high  school.    Mr.  Wilson  continues  developing  the  outline  by 
diagraming  subtopics  and  various  levels  with  specific 
information.    He  points  out  various  similarities  that  must  be 
recognized. 

After  the  outline  is  completed,  Mr.  Wilson  asks  about 
organizational  decisions,  as  the  outline  as  it  is  can  still  be 
changed.    They  discuss  the  point  by  point  versus  block  method. 
Mr.  Wilson  then  asks  for  a  topic  sentence.    Students  make 
suggestions,  and  Mr.  Wilson  writes:    "High  school  and  college 
differ  in  several  aspects  such  as  scheduling,  grading,  and 
responsibility."    Clara  suggests  that  "several  aspects  such  as"  be 
deleted.    Mr.  Wilson  agrees  and  erases  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  asks  about  the  second  sentence.    "So  what  are 
you  going  to  say?"  he  asks  as  students  study  the  work  on  the 
board  and  think  about  appropriate  sentences.    Clara  makes  a 
suggestion;  she  is  assisted  by  Frank.    As  they  think  and 
contribute  suggestions,  Mr.  Wilson  writes  on  the  board.  After 
the  second  sentence,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  "Now  what?"    Students  call 
out  various  follow-up  points.    Mr.  Wilson  cautions  Frank  on  his 
use  of  the  "you"  point  of  view. 

After  this  they  spend  at  least  10  minutes  attempting  to 
write  a  sentence  on  the  number  of  classes  per  week.  They 
debate  the  need  to  use  "full  time"  as  a  modifier  for  students.  By 
8:50  they  have  composed  only  the  first  subtopic  on  the  outline. 
As  class  time  is  up,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  "Okay,  finish  writing  this  as 
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a  rough  draft,"  and  he  warns  them  that  next  lesson  he  will  walk 
around  to  look  at  their  writing. 

Outline  for  Compare/Contrast  Paragraph  on  "College  versus  High 
School  Education": 


I.  SCHEDULE 
Class  times 

Choice 
II.  GRADES 
Numbers 
Scale 


College 
when  scheduled 

more  choice 
fewer  per  term 


High  school 

six  or  seven  periods 
every  day/5  days 

mandated  choice 


grades  =  every  day 


varies  with  instructor     same  throughout 

department 


Parental 

Involvement  none 


some 


Athletes 


not  ever? 


grades  given  to  keep 
eligibility 


mandated 
yes 

provided 
yes 


m.  RESPONSIBILITY 

Attendance     more  freedom 

Dress  code  no 

Textbooks       not  provided 

Hounding  no 
Mr.  Wilson  emphasized  exploration  and  variety  through 
brainstorming,  writing  with  a  purpose,  organizing,  making  better 
transitions,  and  leaving  time  for  editing.    At  the  end  of  the  semester 
Mr.  Wilson  discussed  the  success  of  his  approach  to  paragraph 
writing  and  the  failure  of  the  mechanical  drill: 

By  focusing  mainly  on  the  writing,  I  think  I'm  more  effective. 
I've  been  more  effective  this  term-getting  them  to  pull  the 
detail  out;  getting  them  to  think  about  the  writing  process.  I 
may  not  have  changed  the  process  dramatically,  but  I  think  I've 
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gotten  them  to  consider  doing  the  exploration,  putting  detail  in 
their  paragraph.    Across  the  board  they  have  been  producing 
more  substantial  paragraphs. 

Later  he  added. 

The  grammatical  errors,  I  feel— getting  them  to  write  with  fewer 
grammatical  errors,  yes.    But  I  have  a  very,  very  strong  sense  of 
having  botched  that— that  something  different  has  to  be  done. 
Going  toward  an  entirely  paragraph  or  prose-centered 
development  or  remediation,  or  something  else  has  to  happen. 

The  basic  writers  used  Mr.  Wilson's  instructional  strategies  by 

overemphasizing  one  or  two  of  the  following:    writing  improvement 

through  a  focus  on  producing  detail,  writing  improvement  through 

attention  to  the  business  of  the  class,  writing  improvement  through 

receipt  of  knowledge/editing  skills/grammar,  or  writing 

improvement  by  awaiting  a  miracle.     (Fifty  percent  emphasized  a 

single  strategy;  50%  demonstrated  that  they  combined  at  least  two 

approaches.)    Most  students  followed  Mr.  Wilson's  directive  to 

increase  detail  and  were  able  to  write  more  by  the  end  of  the 

semester.     Others  claimed  that  attention  to  classroom/college 

business  helped  them  to  survive;  a  few  others  said  that  focusing  on 

editing  skills  was  their  primary  strategy;  one,  the  enigmatic  Terry, 

did  nothing  but  await  a  miracle. 

Writing  Improvement  through  a  Focus  on  Producing  Detail 

Students  who  emphasized  producing  detail  reasoned  that  they 
practiced  more  and  reread  and  rechecked  their  writing.  They 
learned  the  structure  and  organized  their  thoughts  by  either 
brainstorming,  thinking  of  the  reader,  avoiding  repetition,  writing 
what  they  felt,  using  more  examples  and  specific  details,  or  by 
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starting  with  a  clearer  topic  sentence.    In  the  first  interview,  the 
students  were  asked  to  describe  what  they  did  when  they  wrote.  As 
a  group  this  class  of  basic  writers  appeared  to  have  recursive  writing 
processes;  most  of  the  students  prewrote  by  thinking  and  jotting 
down  something.    Although  they  made  vague  comments  about 
outlining,  most  claimed  that  they  wrote  rough  drafts  and  read 
through  their  work.    Some  said  that  they  used  a  second  reader— 
usually  a  family  member  or  a  friend.    All  students  stated  that  they 
revised  for  mechanical  errors;  only  four  referred  to  revisions  in 
content.    This  is  consistent  with  basic  writers'  processes  described  in 
other  studies  (for  example,  Perl,  1978,  1979).    What  was  evident  in 
this  study,  however,  was  that  when  the  students  attended  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  directive  to  produce,  they  neglected  everything  else.  In 
order  to  illustrate  this,  Frank's,  Charles',  and  Fred's  protocols  are 
described  below. 
Frank's  protocol 

In  Frank's  first  attempt  to  write  the  paragraph  on  the  causes  for 
divorce,  he  tried  to  "produce"  by  plunging  into  the  task.    He  repeated 
the  title,  wrote  a  sentence,  read  it,  and  called  it  his  major  point,  his 
topic  sentence:    "Right!    Well,  this  is  the  major,  well,  the  topic 
sentence— topic  that's  causing  divorce.    What  1  have  done,  right,  is 
made  a  little  topic  sentence  of  it."    He  then  jotted  down  a  few  causes 
and  continued  his  search  for  specific  detail: 

Frank:    Okay,  ah,  cause  of  divorce,  um,  [pause]— marriage.  Um, 
not  getting  along  with  the  other  spouse.  Spouse 
relationships.    Um,  job-relating,  ah,  boredom.    I  was  going  to 
stay  away  from  broad— it's  too  broad.    I  want  to  get  it  less, 
um.     Sexual  attractiveness. 
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At  this  point  Frank  lost  track  of  his  point,  found  another  (job- 
relating),  explained  it,  and  then  became  confused  about  divorce. 
Frank  opined. 

Okay,  divorce  is  just— it's  not--it  deals  with  more  than  marriage. 
It's  otherwise.    It's  more  general.    Well,  it  has  a  lot  of  general 
topics  instead  of  going  specifics— because  each  one  deals— it 
evolves  around  divorce  more  than  marriage. 

His  explanation  became  irrational,  and  he  concluded  that  "marriage 

doesn't  relate  to  divorce.    Well,  I'm  not  married,  so  I  don't  know. 

Well,  um,  well,  money.    Money  wise.    Ah,  courts."    At  this  point  I 

stopped  the  protocol;  it  had  become  clear  that  Frank  did  not 

understand  his  own  production  strategy.     Notwithstanding  this,  he 

felt  that  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  detail  and  could  write  about  any 

topic. 

Frank's  second  attempt  was  on  the  topic  of  causes  for  drug 
abuse,  about  which  he  thought  he  knew  a  lot.    He  plunged  into  it  by 
jotting  down  points  and  organizing  them  into  an  outline.    He  wrote  a 
topic  sentence  ("The  cause  of  drug  abuse  manifest  to  a  degree  of 
people  in  the  world")  and  was  satisfied  with  it: 

Now  I've  got  a  topic  sentence  right  there.    My  next  sentence 
should  be  used  just  right— a  broader  side  of  drug  abuse. 
Loneliness.    I'm  trying  to  pick  the  best  topic  first.    To,  you  know, 
—which  one  has  the  big-bang  for  going  first.    Then  I  decide  from 
there— from  the  biggest  to  the  lowest. 

He  wrote,  searched  for  detail,  became  confused,  and  could  not 

continue. 

Determined  not  to  fail,  Frank  agreed  to  do  another  protocol  on 
another  day.    I  asked  him  to  make  a  better  choice  of  topic  and 
prepare  an  outline  in  advance.    To  my  surprise,  when  he  returned  a 
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few  days  later,  he  had  chosen  "Causes  for  Divorce."    He  displayed 
confidence  in  his  outline  and  completed  the  protocol.    (A  summary  of 
this  protocol  and  the  paragraph  that  was  produced  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  E.)    Frank's  efforts  at  implementing  Mr.  Wilson's 
instruction  were  great,  but  Frank's  problem  was  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  purpose  of  the  strategy  nor  did  he  know  how  to 
monitor  his  problems.    (Mr,  Wilson  had  asked  Frank  to  rewrite  his 
paragraph,  but  Frank's  revision  was  at  the  word  level— he  simply 
inserted  "college"  vocabulary,  hence  the  teacher's  comment  about 
Frank's  excessiveness.) 
Charles'  protocol 

Charles  had  a  similar  problem  with  understanding  the  topic,  but 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  attempting  to  brainstorm.    He  chose  his 
topic  very  quickly  ("Causes  for  Air  Pollution")  and  began  jotting 
down  ideas  while  trying  to  write  a  topic  sentence.    His  search  for 
ideas  took  one  hour.    He  produced  an  outline  and  then  wrote  for  15 
minutes.    What  follows  is  the  verbatim  transcript  of  his  outline  and 
44-word  paragraph. 

Causes  for  Air  Pollution 

cars  &  cars  with  poo  exast  system 

industil  plants 

Dust 

smoke 

Chemicals  from  things  burning 
burning  plasis 
gass,  coal 

[This  is  what  Charles  wrote.] 

Some  causes  of  Air  Pollution.    Gasses  from  burning  fule  or 
chemicals  indu.  plants  there  would  be  gasses  from  fule.  Another 
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pollutant  would  be  gasses  from  poor  exast  systems  on  cars. 
Some    Another  other  place  pollution  would  come  from  would  be 
dust  from  construction. 

[This  is  what  Charles  read.] 

Some  causes  of  air  pollution  are  chemicals  from  industrial  plants. 
These  would  be  gas  from  fuel  and  other  substances  they  burn. 
Another  pollutants  would  be--be--gases  from  poor  exhaust 
systems  on  cars  and  there  are  a  lot  of  cars  that  have  those. 
Another  place  pollution  would  come  from  would  be  dust  from 
construction  or  any  kind  of  thing  like  that. 

During  the  protocol  Charles'  frustration  level  was  very  high;  Charles 

may  have  short-circuited  because  of  this  (see  Cooper  &  Holzman, 

1983).    He  changed  his  topic  for  the  assignment  and  received  a  C+; 

Mr.  Wilson  was  pleased  with  his  improvement. 

Fred's  protocol 

Unlike  Frank  and  Charles,  Fred  understood  his  problems  and 
knew  what  to  do;  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  paragraph  organization.  He 
was  more  careful  in  his  topic  selection,  more  focused,  and  had  a  plan; 
he  also  had  fun  doing  the  protocol.    Fred  studied  the  list  of  topics  and 
explained  that  he  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  students  who  were 
failing  and  could,  therefore,  write  a  good  paragraph.    He  wrote  an 
outline  and  assessed  his  points.    Before  grouping  these  points,  he 
made  several  surface  changes  to  the  outline.    He  focused  on  the  topic, 
wrote  his  first  sentence,  disliked  it,  and  rewrote  it.    He  developed 
each  point  and  made  several  spelling  changes.    He  voiced  concern  for 
his  overuse  of  the  word  not  but  could  not  find  a  suitable  substitute. 
He  wrote  his  conclusion  by  repeating  the  three  main  points  and 
signaled  that  he  had  finished  by  calling  out,  "The  end."    He  reread  his 
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paragraph  and  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  performance. 
The  verbatim  transcript  of  Fred's  writing  is  shown  below. 

Outline 

I.    Causes  of  High  failure  rate 

A.  Laziness 

B.  Disagreement  with  the  teachers 

1.  Not  having  anuff  of  grades 

2.  Not  being  explain  anuff 

C   Not  doing  your  homework,  &  not  reading  over  your  notes 
are  some  causes. 

Waiting  for  the  last  minute  to  do  your  assignments. 
Students  that  don't  come  to  class  miss  on  alout  of 
important  lectures. 

[Rough  copy] 

The  causes  for  the  High  failure  rates  among  first  time  college 
students.    First,  the  most  common  cause  of  failure  is  the  students 
laziness.    Such  as  sleeping  to  much,  waiting  to  do  your  homework 
or  study  for  a  test  at  the  last  moment  can  cause  failure. 
Students  that  do  this  usually  fail  the  course  and  drop  out  of 
college.    Second,  different  opinions  among  the  student  and  the 
instructor,    you'll  find  students  that  want  to  teach  the  class  their 
way.    Disagreements  with  teachers  can  cause  failure.  Such  as  the 
teacher  not  giving  anuff  of  grades  to  bring  up  the  bad  grades. 
Having  an  instructor  not  explaining  the  work,  and  the  book  to 
you,  or  the  student  going  to  the  instructor  and  asking  for  help 
and  not  receiving  it.    Laziness,  disagreements  with  your 
instructors,  and  not  turning  in  assignments  when  do  and  not 
reading  over  your  notes  for  exams  are  some  of  the  causes  for  the 
high  failure  rates  among  first  time  college  students. 
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[Final  copy] 

The  causes  for  the  high  failure  rates  among  first  time  college 
students.    First,  the  most  common  cause  of  failure  is  the  students 
laziness.    Such  as  sleeping  to  much,  waiting  to  do  your  homework 
or  study  for  a  text  at  the  last  moment  can  cause  failure. 
Students  that  do  this  usually  fail  the  course  and  drop  out  of 
college.    Second,  different  opinions  among  the  students  that  want 
to  teach  the  class  their  way.    Disagreements  with  teachers  can 
cause  failure.    Such  as  the  teacher  not  giving  anuff  of  grades  to 
bring  up  the  bad  grades.    Having  an  instructor  not  explaining  the 
work,  and  the  book  to  you,  or  the  students  going  to  the 
instructor  and  asking  for  help  and  not  receiving  it.  Laziness, 
disagreements  with  your  instructors,  and  not  turning  in 
assignments  when  do  and  not  reading  over  your  notes  for  exams 
are  some  of  the  causes  for  the  high  failure  rates  among  first  time 
college  students. 

Fred's  problems  were  mechanical,  but,  as  noted  in  the  problem 
section  of  this  chapter,  Fred  reasoned  that  some  mistakes  were 
acceptable  in  good  writing.    As  a  result  several  serious  errors 
remained,  but  Fred  was  successful  in  producing  in  an  organized 
fashion.    He  received  a  B-  on  this  assignment;  this  was  his  best 
writing  grade  for  the  semester.    He  succeeded  in  improving  his 
writing  and  completed  the  course  with  a  B.    What  was  most  striking 
in  Fred's  protocol  was  the  clarity  with  which  he  defined  his  strategies 
and  implemented  them.    At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  Fred  could 
have  been  described  as  a  typical  basic  writer,  but  his  positive 
attitude,  his  consistent  attendance,  and  his  pride  at  being  in  college 
helped  him  to  improve  as  much  as  he  did. 
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Writing  Improvement  through  Attention  to  the  Business  of  the  Class 

Several  students  reasoned  (in  formal  interviews)  that  they  could 
do  well  in  the  course  and  therefore  improve  their  writing  by  simply 
attending  to  the  business  of  the  class  and  college.    For  example, 
Pauline  spoke  of  talking,  thinking,  listening,  and  studying  more.  She 
also  stated  that  her  attitude  had  changed.    Pauline's  constant 
declaration  that  she  participated  more  in  class  was  not  verified  in  my 
classroom  observations.     Nevertheless,  she  perceived  that  she  talked 
more  and  connected  this  perception  to  her  feeling  of  well-being  in 
the  basic  writing  class.    Clarence  talked  of  reading  more;  Fred  spoke 
of  caring. 

Others  felt  that  they  put  more  effort  and  attention  into  the 
assignments  in  order  to  pass  the  course.    Dora  declared  that  she  could 
improve  her  writing  by  "getting  the  course!     I  do  the  assignments— I 
try  to  do  the  assignments;  I  do  "em  the  best  that  I  can."  Bruce 
claimed  that  whatever  needed  to  be  done,  he  just  did  it.  Charles 
added,  "I  guess  just,  um,  probably  what  he  has  us  do  in  class.    Try  to 
keep  up  with  the  homework,"  and  Natalie  spoke  of  listening  more, 
gaining  more  self  confidence--which  helped  her  to  improve  her 
writing  because  "once  you  are  taught  this  thing,  if  you  let  it,  if  you 
grasp  it,  listen  to  it,  then  you  do  it!"    Students  whose  strategies 
revolved  around  the  business  of  the  class  spoke  with  an  evangelical 
zeal;  they  were  convinced  that  by  being  there,  by  paying  attention, 
that  good  things  would  happen.    All  students  with  this  philosophy 
passed  with  a  C  grade  or  better  (Pauline,  Clarence,  Fred,  Dora, 
Charles,  Bruce,  Natalie,  Fred,  Mabel,  Arthur,  and  Griffin),    Some  also 
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added  that  a  close  connection  with  the  teacher  was  an  important 
strategy:    pleasing  the  teacher,  getting  ideas  from  him,  following  his 
instructions,  and  talking  to  him.    Except  for  Bruce  and  Mabel,  these 
students  used  this  classroom  business  strategy  in  conjunction  with 
either  the  focus  on  producing  detail  or  receipt  of  the  knowledge 
strategy. 

Writing  Improvement  through  Receipt  of  Knowledge/Editing 
Skills/Grammar 

Two  students  referred  repeatedly  to  the  knowledge  or 
background.    Griffin  argued  that  the  teacher  could  not  make  him 
improve  his  writing,  only  he  [Griffin]  could  do  that.    However,  the 
teacher  could  give  them  "background,  the  steps,  on  how  to  become  a 
good  writer."    Robert  spoke  of  getting  the  knowledge  that  he 
described  as  "the  run-ons,  the  commas,  the  right  tenses,  and  stuff 
like  that.    It's  really  helped— 'cause  1  know  not--what  to  do  now, 
more  or  less." 

Two  of  the  B  students  stressed  editing  strategies;  they  both  were 
confident  that  this  was  what  they  needed  most,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
concurred.    Frank  and  Charles  also  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
attending  to  editing  skills,  but  this  was  not  demonstrated  in  their 
writing  protocols.    When  asked  to  read  aloud  what  they  had  written, 
they  read  in  a  few  corrections  but,  on  the  whole,  they  did  not  appear 
to  use  overt  editing  strategies  in  the  writing  protocols. 
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Writing  Improvement  bv  Awaiting  a  Miracle 

By  mid-October  one  student,  the  exception,  the  enigma,  declared 
that  there  was  slight  improvement  in  his  writing  due  to  a  miracle. 
He  explained, 

Terry:    I  can  think  a  little  clearer  when— like-he  give  a  topic 
and  just  that  one  topic— and  just  write  about  it.  More. 

Researcher:    What  makes-what  has  brought  about  this  change? 

Terry:    I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.   A  miracle,  I  guess.    I  guess  a 
miracle. 

Terry's  case  is  emblematic  of  what  is  wrong  about  basic  writing 
instruction.    Although  he  was  the  only  student  whose  strategies  could 
be  classified  as  magical  thinking,  still,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
writing  profile  that  would  have  distinguished  him  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  fail  this  basic  writing  course.    He  was  able  to  produce  the 
writing,  but  since  the  emphasis  in  the  course  was  on  accumulating 
details  (not  his  problem),  there  is  little  wonder  that  Terry  had  no 
idea  which  strategy  to  grasp.    Additionally,  he  was  shy  and  needed 
individual  help;  his  initial  confidence  that  he  could  get  this  help  in 
the  Learning  Opportunities  Center  (LOC)  was  not  fruitful.    Mr.  Wilson 
said  that  Terry's  final  grade  of  D  was  correlated  positively  with 
problems  (grammar  skills)  at  the  LOC  and  in  the  examinations 
(grammar  skills).    Terry  had  stated  repeatedly  that  he  was  weak 
with  sentences  and  punctuation;  he  thought  he  knew  what  his 
problem  was,  but  he  had  no  idea  how  to  effect  positive  change.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  "no  sense  of  him";  Terry  was  an  enigma,  so  he  awaited  his 
miracle.    (A  sample  of  Terry's  writing  is  included  in  Appendix  F.) 
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Other  Findings 

In  addition  to  the  various  filters  in  the  perception  processes  of 
these  basic  writers  that  were  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  and  the 
problems  and  strategies  that  shaped  Chapter  V,  several  other 
findings  might  augment  our  understanding  of  basic  writers  and  their 
interactions  with  instruction.     These  findings  provide  additional 
insight  into  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  directed  this  chapter. 
For  example,  some  students  may  have  had  difficulty  in  identifying 
problems  and  using  strategies  because  of  misinterpretations  of 
strengths  or  weaknesses.    In  addition  to  this,  students  were  able  to 
communicate  a  lucid  understanding  of  certain  rhetorical  and 
conceptual  demands  for  writing  improvement,  but  were  unable  to 
make  application  to  their  actual  writing.    This  inability  to  transfer 
their  intuitive  knowledge  seemed  to  be  connected  directly  to  the 
instructional  priorities  of  this  class. 

In  the  first  interview  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  I  asked 
the  students  in  the  study  to  identify  their  strengths  in  writing.  The 
assumption  underlying  this  question  was  that  if  they  could  isolate 
particular  strengths,  they  then  would  use  them  to  enhance  their 
basic  writing  instruction.    They  identified  diverse  strengths  (such  as 
a  love  of  writing,  good  handwriting,  motivation,  personal  writing,  and 
grammar),  but  only  one  clear  pattern  emerged.    These  students  were 
positive  that  they  had  good  ideas-the  details  needed  for 
composition.    Here  are  some  of  their  confident  remarks: 
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Frank:    Ah,  come  up  with  good  ideas-go  into  more  detail  about 
what  I'm  writing  about. 

Bessv:    I  have  a  hard  time  starting,  but  after  I  start— it's  like- 
you  can't  stop  me. 

Pryse:    Ah,  my  strengths— once  I  get  started,  I  can  go  on  for 
days. 

Bruce:    If  I'm  writing  a  paragraph,  I  can  build  the  topic  and  its 
ideas. 

Clarence:    Well,  I  just  enjoy  creating  little  ideas,  you  know. 
Charles:   I  have  the  ideas. 

Fred:    Well,  the  thing  about  me,  I  can  think  of  a  lot  of  ideas. 
They  are  good  ideas. 

Mabel:    Um,  I  think  I  have  a  very  good  imagination. 

Ken:    Writing  on  my  own  ideas.    I  can  easily  think  of  something 
to  write  about.    I  can  basically  think  of  something  that's 
interesting  to  write  about. 

Wilma:   Having  good  ideas. 

Arthur:    Once  I  get  my  ideas  together,  I  don't  have  any  problems 
with  getting  them  to  flow  together. 

Terry:    How  to  build  something  up-1  mean  like  a  story.  Telling 
stories  and  really  getting  down  to  the  main  point  of  the 
story. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wilson's  stated  goal  was  to  focus  on 
refining  their  composing  skills  by  getting  them  writing  because  "they 
are  different  from  other  writers  because  they  don't  write.     And  they 
will  not  write  on  command.    So  getting  them  to  where  they  will 
produce  writing  is  one  problem."    He  aimed  at  "getting  them 
comfortable  with  writing  and  changing  the  way  they  go  about 
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writing."    In  the  second  interview,  Mr.  Wilson  identified  lack  of  detail 
as  a  major  problem  with  this  group  of  students.    He  concentrated  on 
this  element  in  most  of  the  paragraph  writing  sessions.    In  the 
meantime,  the  students  thought  that  they  had  ready  ideas  that  could 
be  transferred  with  ease  to  the  written  assignments.    Both  Frank  and 
Charles  had  faith  in  their  ideas,  but  in  their  writing  protocols  this 
strength  was  not  in  evidence.    While  Mr.  Wilson  had  planned  to 
instruct  them  on  refining  their  details,  the  class  meetings 
concentrated  primarily  on  ways  to  get  the  details.    It  would  appear 
that  these  students  followed  the  steps  of  getting  the  details  as  part  of 
the  business  of  the  class  and  not  as  a  way  to  improve  writing.  (The 
average  increase  in  length  per  student  sample  was  about  1/4  page.) 
In  December  Mr.  Wilson  admitted  that  their  grammatical  errors 
remained,  and  he  explained  that  they  became  too  involved  with 
getting  the  details: 

I  don't  think  they're  concerned  enough.    That  they're  more 
focused  on  the  organization,  getting  detail-that  may  be  part  of 
the  apprehension  that  they  feel.    That  it's  enough  of  a  problem  to 
get  the  material  down,  to  get  the  ideas  down  on  paper  in  some 
format. 

Frank,  Bruce,  Ken,  and  David  were  the  only  students  whose  overall 
grades  reflected  better  performance  in  grammar  tests.  These 
students  were,  however,  unable  to  transfer  this  level  of  proficiency 
to  their  own  writing. 

The  fact  that  these  students  perceived  ready  access  to  ideas  as  a 
strength  in  writing  should  have  given  them  more  facility  and  time  to 
refine  their  details.    On  the  whole  they  increased  quantity  not 
quality;  Mr.  Wilson  was  cognizant  of  this,  but  the  students  may  have 
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ignored  many  of  his  comments  that  suggested  more  specific  and 
appropriate  detail.    Or,  it  might  be  argued,  they  were  confused  at  the 
instructional  concentration  on  the  improvement  of  something  (detail) 
that  they  had  assumed  needed  no  improvement.     Whatever  the 
interpretation,  these  basic  writers  yielded  to  the  teacher's  dictate  to 
increase  detail;  they  produced. 

The  confusion  surrounding  their  inability  to  tap  a  perceived 
strength  could  have  had  its  roots  in  topic  choice.    Generally,  Mr. 
Wilson  assigned  one  whole  group  topic  or  provided  a  list  for 
individual  choice.    These  students  were  divided  in  their  preferences: 
10  preferred  to  be  given  a  list  from  which  to  make  a  choice,  5 
preferred  free  choice,  and  3  did  not  mind  either  way.    Mr.  Wilson's 
methods  for  assigning  topics  should  have  satisfied  the  majority  of  the 
students.    Given  their  certainty  that  they  could  get  sufficient  detail 
on  any  topic,  topic  choice  should  not  have  been  a  barrier  to  writing 
improvement. 

Another  finding  of  this  study  was  the  students'  consistent 
references  to  a  reading  and  writing  connection.    Two  elements  were 
revealed:    They  perceived  a  transfer  of  improved  writing  ability  to 
reading,  and  they  defined  good  college  writing  as  being  reader- 
based.    They  made  intuitive  comments  about  improving  their  reading 
and,  in  several  cases  (in  the  first  interview),  linked  it  to  a  knowledge 
of  grammar: 

Pauline:    In  my  reading  class--!  know  the  parts. 

Dora:    [In  the  reading  course]  I  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  I'm  doing.    All  the  details.    I  can  give  them  a  better 
preparation,  more  detail. 
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Bessy:    Give  me  a  better  understanding  of  what  I'd  be  reading. 
It's  helped  me  in  my  reading  class. 

Bruce:  Reading— just  identifying,  ah,  like  what  the  sentence  is 
saying,  by  breaking  down  words. 

Natalie:    It  has  sharpened  my  senses  on--when  I'm  reading  a 
paragraph,  like  I  read  it  different  now  'cause  I  read  for 
more  than  to  understand  it.    Then  I  used  to  just— scan 
through  it  and  just  pick  out  the  basic  parts,  but  now  it  seems 
as  though  the  whole  paragraph  is  important  for  me  to  really 
understand  all  of  it. 

Charles:    Well,  we're  doing  the-how  the,  ah,  sentence— and  we're 
learning  the  different  phrases,  so  I  was  just— knowing  those 
and  knowing  how  they're  used— for  now— I  imagine  will 
help  my  comprehension. 

Griffin:    In  reading  I  would  suspect  for  it  to  be  very  useful. 
Mostly  to  find  the  main  idea  of  a  paragraph  that  we'd  be 
readin'  in  English— in  Reading. 

Their  perception  of  language  as  interrelated  suggested  that  this  basic 
writing  course  had  a  positive  effect  on  their  metacognitive  processes 
and  that  there  would  be  transfer  of  learning.    However,  given  the 
null  effect  of  the  grammar  instruction  on  their  writing  ability  and 
their  inability  to  transfer  the  accumulation  of  detail  to  specific  detail 
and  quality,  this  intuition  and  expectation  of  higher  level  transfer 
may  not  be  as  significant  as  I  first  anticipated. 

Nevertheless,  these  students  made  connections  that  researchers 
think  are  very  important  to  our  understanding  of  writing 
improvement.    At  the  end  of  November  I  asked  the  students  to 
define  good  writing  for  a  college  student.    The  most  striking  pattern 
in  their  responses  was  that  good  college  writing  should  be  reader- 
based.    An  enduring  assumption  about  basic  writers  is  that  they  do 
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not  write  for  an  audience,  but  these  students  were  lucid  in  their 
perceptions  of  writing  for  a  reader.    Some  verbatim  comments  follow. 

Frank:    Be  able  to  write  a  paragraph  that's  for  the  reader.  He 
should  have  no  problem  reading  the  paragraph  at  all.  It 
should  be  like  a  regular  paper.    He  should  be  totally 
interested  in  the  paragraph  he's  writing,  or  the  essay  that  he 
or  she  has  wrote. 

Bessy:    When  you  can  make  your  reader  be  interested  in  what 
you  write. 

Pryse:    A  lot  of  people  don't  like  to  read  long  paragraphs  and 
stuff  like  that,  so  you  best  just  get  to  the  point. 

Bruce:    Um,  able  to  write,  um,  paragraphs  and  go  into  details— 
what  you  want  to  talk  about.    Just  explaining  it  where 
somebody  else  could  read  it  and  get  the  meaning  that,  you 
know,  you  would  like  for  them  to  get  out  of  it. 

Fred:    And  want  you  to  read  more  and  more  and  more.  The 

introduction— just  want  you  to  read.  That  right  there  would 
be  great  because,  I  mean,  it  would  be,  ah— an  introduction  is 
to  catch  the  reader's  eye. 

Ken:    I  think  it,  ah,  should  be  good  enough  that  everybody, 
anybody,  who  reads  it  would  think  that  it's  a  good— good 
writing,  you  know,  easy  to  read. 

Bettv:    It'd  be  coherent.    It's,  ah,  you'd  write  with,  you  know, 
good  deal  more  detail,  but  not  so  much  as  you  bore  the— 
whoever  was  reading.    Um,  you'll  be  thinking  more  in  terms 
of  how  the  person  who's  reading  it,  you  know,  is  taking  in 
everything.    Rather  than  just  writing,  you  know,  what  you're 
saying,  thinking  in  your  head,  or  whatever,  it'd  be  more  or 
less  trying  to  deal  with  who's  gonna  read  your  writing  and 
everything.     Help  them  understand. 

Natalip:    To  be  able  to,  um,  sharpen  the  reader's  attention  enough 
that  they  will  find  it  interesting  enough  to  finish  reading. 
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These  students  spoke  of  a  general  reader;  only  one  student  insisted 
that  the  reader  was  the  teacher,     Arthur  declared  emphatically, 
"Most  definitely,  since  it's  gon  be  the  teacher.    'Cause  it  has  to  satisfy 
the  reader.    Nobody  else!"    Although  there  was  no  direct  instructional 
reference  to  audience  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  writing  process, 
these  basic  writers  were  able  to  speak  of  writing  that  catered  to  a 
reader  other  than  the  writer.     This  acknowledgment  would  suggest 
that  they  were  ready  to  make  the  transition  from  basic  writing  to 
Freshman  Composition,  but,  again,  their  perceptions  and  actions 
conflicted.    Mr.  Wilson's  comments  on  their  writing  indicated  that,  to 
many  of  them,  their  detail  was  too  general  to  be  understood  by  a 
wide  range  of  readers.    Their  writing  was  more  writer-based,  but 
they  perceived  writing  as  clearly  reader-based. 

In  discussing  the  freshman  composition  course  they  would  take 
next,  many  of  these  basic  writers  stated  that  they  would  have  to 
write  more  frequently  and  their  compositions  would  be  longer 
(essays);  they  expected  more  timed,  in-class  writing  assignments.  A 
few  had  no  idea  what  to  expect.    Only  one  student,  Frank,  indicated 
any  change  in  rhetorical  demands.    Frank  guessed  that  judgment,  in 
conjunction  with  his  "grammatory"  skills,  would  be  an  important 
component  of  Freshman  Composition.    Clarence  anticipated  "stories," 
while  Arthur  talked  of  creative  writing.    The  majority  of  the  students 
perceived  increased  length  as  the  definitive  criterion  for  good  college 
English  composition;  given  this  perception,  they  felt  prepared  to 
advance  to  Freshman  Composition.     Eighty-seven  percent  (20/23)  of 
the  basic  writers  in  this  study  met  minimum  standards  for  this 
advancement.    The  implications  of  this  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY,  DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Summary:  Basic  Writing  in  Practice 

The  goal  of  this  ethnographic  study  of  a  basic  writing  class  was 
to  determine  how  the  students  tackled  basic  writing  instruction  by 
investigating  the  perceptions  and  behaviors  of  the  students  and  the 
teacher  as  they  interacted  to  effect  change.    The  assumption  was  that 
a  description  and  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  the  participants 
in  this  ordinary  basic  writing  class  grappled  with  instruction  would 
isolate  current  practices;  these  practices  then  could  be  compared  to 
those  reported  in  other  studies  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  to 
respond  more  directly  and  appropriately  to  the  contemporary  needs 
of  basic  writers.    Since  the  topic  of  remedying  students'  writing 
deficiencies  was  brought  to  the  forefront  during  the  implementation 
of  open  admissions  policies  in  the  early  1970s,  much  uncertainty  has 
pervaded  the  study  and  teaching  of  basic  writing.    Steady  increases 
in  enrollment  in  basic  writing  courses  have  kept  alive  the  issue  of 
offering  help  to  those  who  are  least  prepared  for  success  in  college. 

A  discussion  of  the  major  issues  that  have  addressed  the  nature 
of  basic  writing  led  to  the  isolation  of  potential,  foreshadowed 
problems  that  dominate  basic  writing  pedagogy.    Included  in  these 
issues  were  diversity  of  basic  writing  populations,  patterns  of  their 
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errors,  oral  dependency,  cognitive  capability,  negative  attitudes,  and 
the  enduring  legislative  demands  for  accountability.    Given  the 
abundant  and  divergent  theories  and  opinions,  several  broad 
questions  were  used  to  provide  a  focus  for  this  study;  specific 
questions  then  complemented  and  extended  those  in  an  effort  to  gain 
greater  discernment  of  the  various  perceptions  and  behaviors 
through  the  close  examination  of  the  basic  writing  processes  of  a 
small  number  of  students. 
Broad  questions: 

1.  How  do  the  basic  writers  in  this  study  adjust  to  a 
semester-long  course  designed  to  improve  their  writing  skills? 

2.  How  do  these  students  interpret  the  behaviors  and 
actions  of  the  teacher? 

3.  What  specific  strategies  do  these  basic  writers  actually 
use,  and  do  they  differ  from  what  they  profess  to  use?    Do  they 
contradict  the  teacher's  instruction? 

Specific  questions: 

1.  Are  these  basic  writers  apprehensive  about  writing? 

2.  Do  the  basic  writers  studied  understand  what  their 
specific  writing  problems  are? 

3.  How  do  these  basic  writers'  perceptions  of  their  problems 
compare  with  the  teacher's  assessment  of  these  problems? 

4.  How  do  these  basic  writers  negotiate  with  the  teacher? 
How  do  they  adjust  to  and  cope  with  instruction? 

In  an  effort  to  study  social  interactions  from  which  evolve 

learning  perceptions,  behaviors,  and  outcomes,  I  conducted  an 

ethnographic  study  of  23  basic  writers  and  their  teacher  at  a  public 
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community  college  in  Central  Florida.    Spradley's  (1980) 
Developmental  Research  Sequence  provided  the  framework  for 
classroom  observations,  interviews,  and  data  analyses.     I  observed 
classroom  activities  and  interviewed  most  of  the  participants;  I 
transcribed  field  notes  of  all  classroom  observations  and  tape- 
recorded  interview  data.     These  transcripts  were  examined  to 
determine  students'  understanding  of  their  problems  and  their 
strategies  to  improve  writing.    Patterns  and  themes  were  gleaned 
from  a  domain  analysis;  these  then  were  categorized  in  a  taxonomic 
analysis. 

Additional  data  were  collected  through  the  use  of  questionnaires, 
writing  protocols  and  products,  and  student  records.    These  data 
served  as  monitors  to  the  subjective  interpretations  of  the  domain 
analysis;  they  provided  triangulation  to  increase  validity.     I  studied 
the  population  for  16  weeks  and  documented  procedures  and 
recorded  the  progressive  analyses  to  provide  a  clear  account  of  my 
research  activities.    The  major  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized 
below. 

1.  Students  were  not  apprehensive  about  writing.    The  results  of 
the  Writing  Apprehension  Test  revealed  that  these  basic  writers 
were  not  highly  apprehensive  at  the  start  of  the  semester  (mean 
score  on  pretest  =  85),  and  by  the  end  this  positive  attitude  toward 
writing  persisted  (mean  score  on  posttest  =  89.22). 

2.  Students  had  difficultv  understanding  what  their  specific 
writing  problems  were  because  of  the  intervention  of  several  filters. 
They  filtered  their  perceptions  through  a  negation  of  past  English 
instruction  and  a  strong  faith  in  the  superiority  of  college  teaching. 
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Because  of  these  and  other  filters,  their  adjustment  to  instruction 
centered  around  Mr.  Wilson,  the  basic  writing  teacher.  They 
concentrated  on  Mr.  Wilson,  and  through  him  and  a  loose  and  non- 
threatening  classroom  atmosphere  they  became  members  of  a 
community.     They  filtered  their  writing  problems  and  their  potential 
solutions  through  their  contentment,  but  this  very  positive  feeling  of 
belonging  produced  negative  side  effects.     Their  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  teacher  was  transferred  to  his  instruction;  as  a 
result,  they  generally  did  only  what  they  thought  was  required  to 
please  the  teacher  and  pass  the  course.    In  several  cases  this  led  to 
the  masking  of  problems  that  were  not  resolved  during  the  semester. 
Mr.  Wilson  acknowledged  that  the  classroom  atmosphere  could  have 
misled  them;  he  cited  a  lack  of  concern  for  mechanical  errors. 

3.  Students  failed  to  identify  and  confront  individual  problems. 
When  their  problems  and  strategies  were  analyzed  further,  it 
became  evident  that  their  contentment  was  linked  directly  to  a 
failure  to  identify  and  confront  their  writing  problems  and  an 
inability  to  monitor  their  solutions.    Individual  problems  were 
classified  in  relation  to  Mr.  Wilson's  assessments:    the  majority  (two 
groups)  denied  having  problems;  others  admitted  that  they  had 
problems,  but  their  assessments  differed  from  Mr.  Wilson's;  one 
student  who  did  not  gain  membership  into  this  community  provided 
the  third  category,  problem  inexplicable,  which  is  reminiscent  of  the 
puzzlement  with  which  basic  writers  were  greeted  in  the  early 
1970s. 

4.  Students  did  not  negotiate  with  the  teacher.    These  students 
were  satisfied;  they  saw  little  need  to  negotiate  with  the  teacher 
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whose  humor  and  accessibility  made  basic  writing  instruction 
manageable  for  them. 

5.  Students  were  teacher-dependent.    Even  though  Mr.  Wilson 
had  stated  in  the  first  interview  that  his  aim  was  to  teach  students  to 
be  responsible,  to  become  active  learners,  this  was  not  evident  in  the 
study.    Not  only  did  they  have  high  regard  for  him  and  appreciate 
the  loose  classroom  atmosphere  that  he  created,  but  they  depended 
on  him  to  rectify  writing  deficiencies  not  attended  to  in  high  school; 
even  when  they  could  see  no  improvement  in  grades,  they  accepted 
his  strategies  without  question.     Their  overwhelming  confidence  in 
Mr.  Wilson  and  his  instruction  was  verified  by  the  positive  rating  on 
the  Instrument  for  Evaluating  Course  and  Teacher  Effectiveness. 

6.  Students  complied  with  whole  class  strategies  in  order  to 
progress  in  the  class.    Mr.  Wilson's  dual  focus  on  paragraph  writing 
and  grammar  was  aimed  at  increasing  writing  production  and 
teaching  students  to  edit  their  writing.    These  teaching  strategies, 
however,  were  taught  as  separate  units  (see  Table  3-1),  and  this 
might  have  led  to  the  students'  misinterpretation  of  their  problems 
and  strategies.    Nevertheless,  they  followed  successfully  Mr.  Wilson's 
directive  to  produce;  what  is  uncertain,  however,  is  whether  or  not 
production  was  ever  a  real  problem  for  any  of  these  students. 

At  the  core  of  Mr.  Wilson's  teaching  strategies  was  that  of 
teaching  responsibility  to  the  students.     They  were  responsible  for 
implementing  his  strategies  for  improving  their  writing.  Most 
students  used  the  production  strategy  by  adding  detail,  getting 
"length."    Some  attended  to  the  business  of  the  class  by  doing 
assignments  and  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  course.  Others 
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focused  on  the  grammar  skills  that  they  referred  to  as  "the 
knowledge";  they  anticipated  that  by  obtaining  this  knowledge  their 
writing  would  improve.    One  student,  who  admitted  to  being  lost, 
waited  for  something  to  happen;  his  strategy  reflected  his  magical 
thinking  and  was  classified  as  a  miracle. 

7.  Students  produced  length,  but  they  did  not  improve  their 
editing  skills.    On  the  whole,  students  attempted  to  use  the  strategies 
that  they  professed  to  use.    These  strategies  reflected  the  imperative 
to  increase  length  and  did  not  contradict  the  teacher's  instruction, 
but  in  most  cases  they  did  not  improve  the  quality  of  their  writing. 
These  basic  writers  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  their  individual 
problems  were  and  implemented  the  class-based  solutions  without 
comprehending  the  appropriateness  of  the  strategies  to  their  own 
needs.    In  addition  to  this  they  did  not  assess  their  writing  strategies, 
and  they  did  not  make  direct  connections  between  the  grammar 
instruction  and  the  strategy  of  increasing  details.    As  they  did  not 
demonstrate  concern  for  editing,  many  mechanical  errors  remained 
in  their  paragraph  assignments. 

8.  Students  believed  that  thev  had  ample  ideas  and  details  for 
writing  and  that  subject  matter  was  not  a  problem.    Contrarily,  the 
instructional  emphasis  was  the  elementary  goal  of  getting  them  to 
produce.    Coupled  with  direct  grammar  instruction  and  its  related 
drill  methodology,  their  ideas  remained  untapped  and,  therefore, 
unrefined.    Most  of  the  classroom  talk  reflected  correct  answers  to 
workbook  exercises;  there  was  little  that  emanated  from  the  students 
themselves.     Similarly,  writing  assignments  stressed  enumeration 
rather  than  attention  to  a  variety  of  discourse  principles. 
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9.  Students  perceived  a  reading/writing  connection.   Not  only 
did  these  basic  writers  believe  that  improving  their  writing  skills 
would  have  a  positive  effect  on  their  reading  comprehension,  but 
they  made  keen  observations  that  good  college  writing  is 
reader/audience-based.     Their  perceptions,  however,  were  not 
transferred  to  their  own  writing,  and  they  could  not  extend  their 
definition  of  good  college  writing  beyond  their  expectations  of  longer 
papers  and  in-class  writing  assignments  in  the  follow-up  freshman 
composition  course. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions:  Pedagogical  Issues 
in  Basic  Writing 

Basic  writing  practice,  as  reinforced  by  the  instruction  in  this 
study,  is  characterized  by  contradictions  and  uncertainty.     In  some 
cases  the  students'  perceptions  revealed  higher  level  thinking  and 
understanding,  but  in  others  haziness  prevailed.    In  this  section,  their 
perceptions  and  behaviors  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  theoretical 
issues  that  were  addressed  in  Chapters  I  and  II. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  frequency  and  causes  of  the 
errors  made  by  basic  writers.    The  students  were  placed  in  this 
course  as  a  result  of  their  inability  to  identify  language  usage  errors 
in  the  placement  test.    Therefore,  the  instruction  emphasized 
grammar  skills  to  rectify  this  deficiency.    These  skills,  however,  were 
taught  in  isolation  in  the  commonly-practiced  workbook-drill-and- 
test  method.    When  the  students  composed,  they  did  not  employ 
their  grammar  skills;  their  errors  remained  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
increased  after  16  weeks  of  grammar-dominated  instruction.  Mr. 
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Wilson  chose  to  ignore  the  research  on  the  null  or  negative  effect  of 
direct  grammar  instruction  on  writing  improvement;  he  argued  that 
the  students  needed  to  learn  how  to  edit  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  would  help.    They  were  taught  the  rules  of  grammar,  but 
there  was  no  direct  instruction  on  editing  their  own  writing.  Mr. 
Wilson's  summative  assessment  indicated  that  mechanical  errors 
remained  and  affected  the  quality  of  their  writing.    This  result  was 
not  surprising  because  the  students  had  not  learned  how  to  edit. 
They,  unlike  many  basic  writers  in  other  studies  (for  example,  Perl 
1978,  1979),  were  not  error-obsessed.    They  were  more  like  John  in 
Bartholomae's  (1980)  study,  whose  problems  were  related  to  his 
performance,  his  inability  to  use  the  rules  to  correct  his  writing. 
Shaughnessy  (1977)  had  argued  that  poorly  learned  rules  confused 
basic  writers,  and  she  recommended  that  errors  be  analyzed  to 
reflect  the  writer's  intention.    In  this  class  Mr.  Wilson  underscored 
some  errors  on  their  scripts,  but  I  have  no  evidence  that  he  went 
beyond  this.    He  told  me  that  he  noted  only  the  errors  that  reflected 
lessons  taught  in  the  course;  other  errors  were  left  unmarked. 

Even  when  Mr.  Wilson  assessed  the  students'  knowledge  of 
grammar  in  the  unplanned  tests  and  scheduled  examinations,  he  was 
not  convinced  that  much  change  had  taken  place.    By  the  thirteenth 
week  of  class,  he  announced  to  the  class  that  there  were  "wholesale 
problems"  on  their  last  grammar  test.    In  the  fourth  interview  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  week,  Mr.  Wilson  analyzed  the  overall 
strengths  or  weaknesses  of  individuals  and  indicated  that  the  grades 
of  only  four  students  had  been  enhanced  by  performance  in 
grammar  tests.    While  the  majority  were  stronger  in  writing,  four 
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others  demonstrated  a  balance  in  writing  proficiency  and 
performance  in  tests. 

What  was  most  striking  in  this  study  was  that  the  teacher  and 
students  agreed  that  this  was  a  "refresher"  course;  this  being  the 
case,  one  would  assume  that  as  the  rules  and  types  of  errors  did  not 
represent  new  material,  they  could  have  been  marked  in  order  to 
activate  the  basic  writers'  memories.    Mr.  Wilson  supported 
Shaughnessy's  recommendation  to  tolerate  errors  but  did  not  teach 
the  students  how  to  control  them.    Control  of  errors  was  essential  to 
Shaughnessy's  error  pedagogy.    The  studies  of  Hull  (1987)  and 
McCutchen,  Hull,  and  Smith  (1987)  also  emphasized  errors  as  useful 
indicators  of  particular  writing  problems  and  strategies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  two  students  were  concerned 
about  errors  related  to  oral  language,  but  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
corroborate  their  concerns  and  made  no  comments  on  their  scripts 
or,  it  would  appear,  to  them  in  person.    Even  though  some  errors  in 
the  writing  samples  (see  Appendices  F  and  G)  indicate  specific  speech 
codes,  oral  language  interference  was  not  considered  a  problem  to 
most  participants  in  this  study  and,  therefore,  was  not  analyzed. 

One  surprising  discovery  was  that  writing  apprehension  was  not 
a  major  impediment  for  the  students  in  this  study.    Several  studies 
have  reported  a  positive  correlation  between  writing  apprehension 
and  performance  (Daly,  1978;  Faigley,  Daly,  &  Witte,  1981;  Fox, 
1980).    One  persistent  assumption  is  that  basic  writers  are  highly 
apprehensive,  but  these  basic  writers  were  not.    The  fact  that  they 
passed  the  course  would  support  a  correlation  between  apprehension 
and  performance  as  reported  in  the  studies  cited,  but  the  uncertainty 
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surrounding  the  actual  writing  improvement  would  make  this  a 
presumptuous  claim.    Mr.  Wilson's  sole  criterion  for  measuring  the 
success  of  his  instruction  was  production;  there  is  no  research 
literature  that  supports  this  an  an  adequate  measurement  of  growth 
in  writing.    Shaughnessy  (1977)  suggested  two  criteria:    the  basic 
writer's  ability  to  control  errors  (errors  become  residual)  and  his 
ability  to  write  readable  exposition. 

Fox  (1980)  found  that  apprehension  was  reduced  by  using 
student-centered  approaches  to  basic  writing  instruction.  An 
interesting  finding  in  the  present  study  was  that  apprehension  was 
reduced  within  a  teacher-centered,  traditional  approach.     It  would 
appear  that  both  the  student-centered  and  the  teacher-centered 
approaches  produced  similar  effects  because  the  students  in  the 
present  study  perceived  their  class  to  be  student-centered.  The 
loose  atmosphere  and  the  positive  attributes  of  the  teacher  provided 
the  source  for  their  statements  of  contentment  that  were  verified  by 
the  Writing  Apprehension  Test. 

One  puzzling  finding  of  this  study  is  related  to  the  cognitive  and 
developmental  growth  of  these  students.    In  class  sessions  there  was 
little  authentic  discussion  and  higher  level  critical  thinking.  Most 
classroom  talk  centered  on  correct  answers  to  workbook  exercises. 
Nevertheless,  my  intuitive  assessment  was  that  these  students  had 
the  potential  for  discussing  and  writing  about  concepts  more  complex 
and  challenging  than  those  that  were  assigned  during  the  semester 
(see  Appendix  B).    The  instruction  and  assignments,  however,  were 
not  developed  at  this  level.    While  this  study  is  limited  to  my 
perception  of  the  basic  writers'  cognitive  abilities,  it  is  similar  to 
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others,  for  example,  Lunsford  (1979),  whose  conclusions  were 
presented  without  substantial  evidence.    I  could  find  no  convincing 
evidence  in  the  present  study  to  give  validity  to  Lunsford's  theory  of 
the  cognitive  deficiency  of  basic  writers.    Arguments  in  favor  of  basic 
writers  as  cognitively  ready  to  tackle  academic  concepts  (Martinez  & 
Martinez,  1987;  Rose,  1983,  1988)  attribute  the  unfavorable  practice 
of  distancing  thinking  from  writing  as  the  cause  of  any  deficiency. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  present  study.    The  students  tried 
to  learn  the  rules  of  grammar  and  practiced  them  by  completing  oral 
and  written  workbook  assignments  or  tests  with  a  similar  format.  In 
group  oral  composing  sessions  they  called  out  answers,  and  the 
teacher  managed  the  organization  of  ideas  on  the  chalkboard.  One 
topic,  "Hamburger,"  was  discussed  for  one  week  prior  to  a  written, 
descriptive  paragraph,  and  several  students  told  me  in  the  second 
interview  that  they  felt  uncomfortable  with  this  topic  because  they 
did  not  like  hamburgers.    Not  only  did  the  course  content,  class  talk, 
and  paragraph  topics  limit  the  stimulation  of  thinking  as  an  integral 
aspect  of  the  writing  process  but  the  question  remains:    How  can 
basic  writers  develop  higher  level  cognitive  skills  in  writing  in  a 
class,  such  as  the  one  in  the  present  study,  where  the  teacher's 
priorities  result  in  a  modicum  of  actual  practice  in  writing? 

This  study  supported  findings  from  several  other  studies.  These 
students'  statements  about  their  writing  indicated  that  they  had 
consistent,  recursive  writing  processes  but  did  very  little  prewriting 
(see  Perl,  1978,  1979).    They  reified  the  teacher's  heuristic 
instruction  (as  in  Coughlin,  1982)  by  following  blindly  his  directive  to 
produce  by  using  three  levels  to  develop  paragraph  detail,  and  they 
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blamed  past  instruction  for  inadequate  preparation  (as  did  the 
students  in  LoPresti,  1987).    Their  teacher-dependency  is  a  common 
finding,  but  their  disciple-like  allegiance  made  a  forceful  impact  on 
their  perceptions  and  behaviors. 

Some  findings  were  in  contrast  to  those  in  other  studies.  Perl's 
(1978,  1979)  students  edited  too  early,  and  LoPresti  (1987)  reported 
students'  fear  of  errors.     Flower  (1979)  examined  writer-based  prose 
as  a  necessary  first  step,  but  the  students  in  the  present  study 
indicated  a  clear,  initial  understanding  that  good  college  writing  is 
reader-based.    This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  wrote  for  an 
audience  other  than  themselves,  but  I  could  find  no  tangible 
evidence  to  support  their  claims.    Three  of  Meier's  (1985)  four 
markers  of  growth  in  basic  writing  were  manifest  in  this  study,  but 
not  as  indicators  of  positive  change.    The  students'  control  of  the 
writing  process  was  something  they  thought  they  had  at  the  start  of 
the  course,  but  Mr.  Wilson  stated  at  the  end  of  the  semester  that  he 
had  taken  them  to  the  point  of  actively  using  processes  such  as 
brainstorming.    In  the  sample  writing  protocols,  only  one  student, 
Fred,  exhibited  control  over  his  process.    Meier's  second  marker  was 
the  reduction  in  the  preoccupation  with  grammar.    It  was  noted  that 
the  basic  writers  in  the  present  study  demonstrated  little  concern  for 
correct  grammar  in  their  actual  writing.    They  were  able,  however,  to 
follow  Meier's  third  marker;  they  mostly  were  correct  in  assessing 
their  overall  performance  in  the  course.    Again,  this  was  not  evidence 
that  they  could  monitor  progress  in  their  writing.    The  script  and 
domain  analyses  illustrated  their  inability  to  monitor  their 
performance  in  specific  writing  tasks. 
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Measurement  of  achievement  of  basic  writing  goals  has  been 
discussed  in  evaluation  studies  (Dixon,  1980;  Greenwood,  1984; 
Hartwell,  1980;  Herbert,  1983;  Rose,  1983;  Smith  &  Smith,  1988)  in 
relation  to  accountability  and  success  of  programs.    The  uncertainty 
that  surrounded  the  measurement  of  growth  and  proficiency  in 
writing  a  decade  ago  provides  the  major  stumbling  block  to  basic 
writing  pedagogy  today.    In  this  study,  Mr.  Wilson  defined  increased 
production  as  an  indicator  of  improvement  in  writing;  a  C  in  the 
course  signaled  entry  criterion  to  college  level  English.    If  this  is  all 
that  is  required,  it  would  appear  that  basic  writing  instruction  does 
not  aim  to  improve  students'  writing  ability. 

This  study  of  a  single  basic  writing  classroom,  though  limited  by 
its  contextual  boundaries,  can  contribute  to  basic  writing  pedagogy 
by  isolating  gaps  between  theory  and  practice.    The  class  was 
considered  ordinary  and  the  instruction  mimicked  that  which  has 
been  identified  as  typical  by  authors  such  as  Connors  (1987)  and 
Trimmer  (1987).    Some  of  the  findings  from  this  multiple-instrument 
ethnographic  study  corroborated  those  in  other  qualitative  and 
quantitative  studies;  others  were  not  supported. 

Basic  writers'  teacher  dependency,  censure  of  past  English 
instruction,  and  reification  of  instruction  are  common  findings  that 
were  confirmed  in  this  study.    Additionally,  the  negative  effect  of 
direct  grammar  instruction  and  the  restrictive  impact  of  instructional 
priorities  such  as  the  emphasis  on  length  or  production  also  validated 
what  is  known  about  basic  writing  pedagogy.    However,  five  findings 
were  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  is  expected  of  basic  writers:  The 
basic  writers  in  this  study  were  not  highly  apprehensive;  they 
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responded  positively  to  a  teacher-centered  classroom;  they  were  not 
restricted  by  early  editing  because  they  did  not  seem  to  edit  at  all; 
they  acknowledged  the  importance  of  audience;  and  they  believed 
that  subject  matter  was  not  a  problem  for  them.    An  additional 
finding  that  is  seldom  mentioned  is  that  of  the  way  in  which  actual 
writing  problems  become  obscured.     In  this  study,  basic  writers 
distanced  themselves  from  their  individual  writing  problems  by 
employing  a  series  of  filters. 

The  findings  that  were  corroborated  reflected  negative  effects  of 
basic  writing  instruction;  those  that  were  not  represented  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  basic  writers.    However,  both 
groups  of  results  are  interrelated  and  require  further  study. 
Nevertheless,  one  element  has  strong  support:     the  traditional  (direct 
grammar)  approach  to  basic  writing  instruction  produces  certain 
predictable,  negative  effects.     Any  discrepancies  between  the  results 
of  this  study  and  others  reflect  the  way  in  which  different  basic 
writers  interact  with  similar  or  contrasting  instruction.    Findings  that 
were  corroborated  may  add  to  and  enhance  the  development  of  a 
more  sound  and  meaningful  theory  of  basic  writing.    Those  that  were 
not  supported  in  this  study  may  lead  to  the  isolation  of  flaws  and 
impediments  to  effective  instruction  in  our  present  pedagogy.  The 
implications  for  theory  development,  practice,  and  research  are 
discussed  below. 
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Implications  for  Basic  Writing  Theory  and  Practice 
Basic  Writing  Theory 

Although  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  practices 
and  perceptions  in  a  single  basic  writing  class,  when  examined  in 
conjunction  with  other  studies,  it  became  clear  that  basic  writing 
should  be  a  problem-solving  activity.    This  element  emerged  as  the 
problems  of  the  basic  writers  in  this  study  were  filtered,  ignored, 
masked,  and  misunderstood.    Contentment  in  the  social  situation 
supplanted  the  need  to  address  basic  writing  instruction  as  problem- 
solving  and  replaced  it  with  something  hazy  and  inexplicable.  The 
evident  goal  was  to  pass  periodic  grammar  tests,  get  the  "stuff,"  and 
hope  to  write  better.    In  a  diverse  population,  some  of  the  students 
did  improve  their  writing;  others  did  not,  but  there  was  little  to 
indicate  that  it  mattered  at  all. 

A  theory  of  basic  writing  as  problem-solving  may  help  educators 
and  researchers  make  sense  of  assumptions  and  research  findings. 
Flower  and  Hayes  (1980)  studied  writing  as  a  problem-solving 
activity;  their  inexperienced  writers  attempted  writing  tasks  with  a 
straitjacketed  approach  to  text  construction  devoid  of  problem- 
solving  activity.    Expert  writers  attended  to  factors  such  as  audience, 
the  writer,  and  the  text  which  interconnected  to  solve  a  problem, 
namely,  to  create  text. 

Freire  (1970)  argued  against  the  traditional  "banking"  concept  of 
education  that  stifles  adult  learners;  he  proposed  "problem-posing" 
education  as  a  means  through  which  the  learner  would  become  an 
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actor  in  his  own  learning  process.    He  explained  that  "liberation  is  a 
praxis:    the  action  and  reflection  of  men  upon  their  world  in  order  to 
transform  it"  (p.  66).    Problem-solving,  then,  requires  the  learner  to 
intervene  and  make  changes;  from  this  intervention  springs  "critical 
consciousness"  from  which  grows  a  "consciousness  as  consciousness 
of  consciousness"  (p.  67).    This  level  of  consciousness  facilitates 
control  and  responsibility.     In  Freire's  problem-posing  model  the 
teacher  and  students  are  equals;  no  longer  are  their  roles  described 
in  dichotomous  terms.     Freire  reiterated  that  "whereas  banking 
education  anesthetizes  and  inhibits  creative  power,  problem-posing 
education  involves  a  constant  unveiling  of  reality.    The  former 
attempts  to  maintain  the  submersion  of  consciousness;  the  latter 
strives  for  the  emergence  of  consciousness  and  critical  intervention 
in  reality"  (p.  68). 

This  level  of  individual  critical  consciousness  was  not  in  evidence 
in  the  present  study;  instead,  the  basic  writers  seemed  to  submerge 
consciousness  in  their  cumulative  contentment  with  the  teacher  and 
their  classroom  situation.     Diversity,  the  very  characteristic  that 
defines  basic  writers,  was  played  down  by  the  participants  in  this 
study.     In  contrast,  a  theory  of  basic-writing-as-problem-solving 
might  have  encouraged  alternative  approaches  and  a  variety  of 
teaching  strategies  that  could  have  adapted  or  countered  any 
textbook  or  curricula  constraints. 

Additionally,  these  basic  writers  forfeited  responsibility  and 
control  of  their  writing  deficiencies  by  blaming  past  English 
instruction.    If  basic  writing  is  perceived  as  problem-solving,  is  it 
necessary  to  censure  past  instruction?    Would  it  not  be  easier  to  tap 
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the  strengths  of  the  students,  the  teacher,  and  the  writing  situation 
and  focus  on  alleviating  the  problems?    While  there  are  no  simple 
answers  to  these  questions,  addressing  them  might  elucidate  a  core 
basic  writing  theory  that  fosters  an  understanding  of  related  issues 
without  permitting  them  to  divert  attention  from  basic  writing 
problems. 

Basic  Writing  Practice 

Basic  writing  practice,  as  exemplified  by  instruction  in  this 
study,  can  be  improved  by  confronting  the  problems  of  the  basic 
writers.    Direct  and  sensitive  confrontation  is  vital  if  the 
improvement  of  writing  skills  is  the  true  aim  of  instruction.  Entry 
and  exit  skills  must  be  assessed  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  the 
implementation  of  ineffective  strategies  that  oftentimes  lead  to 
incorrect  measurement  of  writing  development. 

First  of  all,  the  placement  test  must  be  related  directly  to  the 
writing  demands  of  English  and  other  college  courses.  Proper 
placement  in  the  basic  writing  course  should  facilitate  assessment  of 
needs  and  strategies.    Students  who  are  placed  incorrectly  in  a  basic 
writing  course  might  remain  static  or  regress.    The  careful  diagnosis 
of  the  first  student  writing  sample  is  mandatory  and  should  provide 
tentative  clues  that  can  be  monitored  and  changed  when  necessary 
because  test  conditions  create  performances  that  might  not  reveal 
true  ability  or  clear  writing  problems. 

Following  the  assessment  of  entry-level  abilities,  the  nature  of 
the  corrective  instruction  must  be  communicated  clearly  to  the 
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students.    If  the  basic  writing  course  is  a  "refresher,"  direct 
connections  must  be  made  with  past  instruction  in  order  to  match  it 
with  present  goals;  this  match  helps  to  "fill  in  gaps  and  make 
connections  on  the  basis  of  prior  knowledge"  (Bransford,  1979,  p. 
141).    Rather  than  denigrating  or  negating  past  instruction,  basic 
writers  should  learn  how  to  make  positive  connections  from  which  to 
eke  out  certain  strengths.    If  this  connection  with  past  instruction  is 
not  made,  confusion  may  result.    The  following  questions  can  be 
asked:    What  are  they  "refreshing?"    Bad  instruction?    Can  basic 
writers  depend  on  a  reactivation  of  memory  as  the  sole  approach?  Is 
there  anything  new  that  should  be  introduced  at  this  level?    If  not, 
what  is  academic  writing?    These  questions  are  mere  examples  of  the 
perplexing  relationships  that  reflect  educators'  efforts  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  basic  writers'  past  and  their  present  goals.  The 
basic  writing  course,  in  effect,  is  the  medium. 

The  teacher  has  to  delineate  clear  goals  for  basic  writing 
instruction.    "To  pass  the  course,"  as  the  sole  criterion,  is  demeaning. 
There  must  be  some  evidence  in  the  semester's  instruction  that  the 
present  efforts  are  aimed  at  preparing  them  to  produce  a  certain 
type  of  writing.    Criteria  must  be  communicated  so  that  students  can 
use  the  particular  class  and  others  and  the  college  facilities  to 
improve  their  writing  skills.    If  quality  is  the  goal,  criteria  for 
judgment  should  be  transmitted  to  the  students.     In  addition, 
instructional  strategies  to  acquire  this  quality  should  be  made  vivid 
by  demonstrations  and  reinforcement.     Practice  and  feedback  are 
vital  components. 
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While  fostering  ways  to  reduce  their  students'  weaknesses, 
teachers  should  learn  how  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  students' 
strengths.     Apprehension,  oral  language  dependency,  reading  and 
writing  connections,  thinking  skills,  discussion,  and  collaborative 
learning  are  just  a  few  of  the  components  and  issues  that  emerge  in 
the  diverse  basic  writing  situation.    The  alert  teacher  monitors 
myriad  factors  and  interactions  and  fuses  them  with  effective 
strategies  for  problem-solving.    Much  of  this  activity  can  take  place 
within  the  constraints  of  curriculum  guidelines;  grammar  and  editing 
skills  can  be  taught  in  relation  to  the  students'  own  writing.  Of 
course,  in  some  college  settings  the  level  of  risk  may  vary,  but  the 
only  prerequisite  to  a  more  active,  problem-solving  approach  is  the 
willingness  of  the  teacher  to  put  effort  into  planning  and 
implementation.    It  takes  effort  to  relegate  the  safe  workbook  to  its 
proper  role,  namely,  that  of  a  teaching  tool,  not  a  substitute  teacher. 
The  basic  writers  today  are  as  much  in  need  of  a  caring  teacher  as 
they  were  a  decade  ago.    A  caring  teacher,  however,  must  take 
perceptions  a  step  further  and  produce  caring  teaching.    Caring  basic 
writing  instruction  assumes  that  basic  writing  problems  can  be 
remedied. 

As  a  researcher  in  the  basic  writing  classroom  in  the  present 
study,  I  was  aware  that  the  students  believed  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
caring  teacher  and  that  he  would  rectify  their  temporary  setback 
(placement  in  the  basic  writing  course).    They  saw  him  as  one 
empowered;  they  trusted  him  and  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of 
adulation.    However,  this  power  did  not  seem  evident  in  the  teaching 
methodology.    As  I  reflected  on  this  teacher's  role  and  my  own,  as  a 
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basic  writing  teacher,  I  realized  how  easy  it  is  for  the  quality  of 
caring  to  be  transformed  into  something  akin  to  a  teacher's  egotism. 
Self-importance  counters  much  that  is  good  about  basic  writing 
instruction;  it  becomes  another  filter  in  the  process  of  remedying 
writing  deficiencies.     On  the  other  hand,  teacher-dependency  and 
adulation  can  produce  constructive  instruction,  if  the  caring  and 
reflective  teacher  monitors  his  and  his  students'  behaviors  in  order 
to  do  as  much  as  possible  not  only  to  improve  the  students'  writing 
abilities  but  to  teach  the  basic  writers  how  to  transfer  their 
improved  knowledge  to  other  writing  situations.     The  power  that  the 
students  perceive  in  the  teacher  is  sterile  if  it  is  not  transformed  into 
meaningful  teaching  through  which  the  students,  in  turn,  become 
empowered. 

Central  to  basic  writing  practice  is  the  need  for  continuous 
teacher-training.    Much  of  this  training  can  come  from  monitoring 
basic  writers  and  the  impact  of  instruction  within  the  teaching  and 
learning  context.    An  increased  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  basic 
writers  can  lead  to  improvement  in  instruction.    In  his  review  of  A. 
Sourcebook  for  Basic  Writing  Teachers.  Hammond  (1989) 
recommended  an  assessment  of  various  techniques  that  would 
facilitate  this  type  of  responsive  monitoring.    In  their  discussion  of 
grammar  teaching,  Neuleib  and  Brosnahan  (1987)  argued  that  much 
of  what  goes  wrong  with  basic  writing  grammar  instruction  is  related 
directly  to  ineffective  teaching.    They  cited  results  of  a  survey  study 
of  24  prospective  teachers  (preparing  for  certification  in  English)  to 
demonstrate  the  confusion  related  to  knowledge  of  formal  grammar. 
Neuleib  and  Brosnahan  concluded  that  "the  results  of  the  grammar 
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test,  given  with  the  questionnaire,  however,  indicated  little  retention 
of  formal  grammatical  knowledge  and  an  inability  to  apply  grammar 
to  editing  problems"  (p.  32).    Basic  writing  instructors  must  learn 
how  to  teach,  if  basic  writers  are  to  be  taught  how  to  learn. 
Hammond  (1989)  summarized  this  imperative  in  his  reminder  that 
"millions  of  students  are  slipping  past  us  each  year  as  we  struggle  to 
figure  out  this  very  difficult  process  of  making  it  attractive  and 
possible  for  them  to  learn"  (p.  6).    The  past  decade  of  research  on 
basic  writing  has  made  vivid  this  difficulty,  and  although  many 
obstacles  remain,  the  teacher-dependency  in  the  present  study  is 
evidence  of  the  significance  of  the  teacher  in  the  process  of 
remedying  writing  deficiencies. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

Basic  writing  theory  and  practice  can  be  advanced  if  further 
research  investigates  more  basic  writing  classrooms  by  using  various 
research  techniques.     Qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  can 
complement  each  other  and  produce  comparable  findings  from 
different  classrooms.    The  type  of  ethnography  that  was  used  in  the 
present  study  should  provide  useful  insights  into  basic  writing 
instruction  in  other  settings;  the  findings  of  such  studies  may 
validate  many  assumptions  about  basic  writing  or  reject  others. 

Our  understanding  of  practices  in  process  may  help  to  refine 
theories,  but  a  major  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  basic 
writing  instruction  is  in  the  communication  of  sound  theories  to  the 
basic  writing  teacher.    There  is  little  debate  as  to  the  centrality  of  the 
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teacher.    Teacher-dependency,  as  shown  in  this  study,  is  a  recurrent 
and  stable  finding;  its  effects,  however,  are  mixed.    It  is  imperative 
that  basic  writing  research  move  closer  to  basic  writing 
implementation  in  order  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  such 
effects.    Ethnography  isolates  patterns  of  behavior  and  gives  primacy 
to  the  perceptions  of  the  participants,  but  other  research  methods 
may  extend  its  contextual  and  holistic  approaches.  Since 
implementation  is  the  key,  a  more  directly  evaluative  approach 
might  be  the  best  way  to  effect  change.    Critical  inquiry,  for  example, 
may  expose  impediments  to  basic  writing  instruction,  report  more 
directly  such  violations,  and  suggest  alternatives  (see  Giroux,  1988). 
Similarly,  curriculum  criticism  can  expose  possibilities  for  change  by 
describing  vividly  what  happened  and  by  making  suggestions  for 
what  can  take  place  (Barone,  1982).    These  approaches,  of  course,  are 
oftentimes  associated  with  the  critical  evaluation  used  by 
administrators  and  government  agencies.    Nevertheless,  as  long  as 
the  present  perception  of  basic  writing  instruction  as  a  vague  and  at 
times  aimless  passage  to  academia  dominates  practice,  uncertainty 
will  continue  to  mar  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  basic  writing 
problems,  the  ways  to  facilitate  development  in  writing  proficiency, 
and  methods  for  measuring  and  monitoring  the  goals  of  instruction. 
There  have  been  studies  on  the  positive  effects  of  the  student- 
centered  classroom;  other  studies  of  direct  grammar  instruction  have 
shown  its  ineffectiveness.    Much  has  been  learned  about  these  and 
other  components  of  basic  writing  pedagogy;  repeated  studies  may 
add  reinforcement  but  little  else  if  practitioners  remain  unaware  or 
contemptuous  of  recommendations  from  research.     (Many  authors 
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agree  that  the  gap  between  educational  theory  and  practice  remains 
because  research  findings  are  presented  as  mandates  and 
prescriptions;  a  result  of  this  is  continued  alienation  of  practitioners 
and  misinterpretations  of  findings  [Evertson,  1987;  Fenstermacher, 
1987;  Richardson-Koehler,  1987].)    Studies  that  measure  the 
achievement  of  basic  writers  as  they  progress  through  college  level 
English  and  other  courses  can  provide  insight  into  the  actual  effect  of 
basic  writing  instruction.    Assurance  that  students  are  able  to  sustain 
competence  in  college  writing  is  a  positive  indicator  of  a  successful 
program.     Many  studies,  however,  are  self-serving  and  provide  little 
enlightenment.    More  objective  research  is  needed  in  evaluations  of 
programs  and  persistence  of  basic  writers.    This  type  of  research 
invades  areas  of  sensitivity  and  oftentimes  fosters  mistrust  among 
policy  makers,  administrators,  and  teachers,  but  it  may  provide  a 
more  direct  response  to  basic  writing  issues. 

Central  to  these  recommendations  for  further  research  is  the 
need  to  do  more  than  merely  interpret  and  describe.  Ethnography 
provides  a  base  from  which  to  gain  entry  into  settings  and  offer 
insights  about  practice.    Longitudinal  studies,  more  extensive 
ethnographies  (such  as  the  corrective  ethnography  suggested  by 
Woods,  1985;  see  also  Woods,  1988),  and  other  types  of  studies  may 
advance  our  knowledge  about  the  effects  of  a  semester's  instruction 
on  the  students'  writing  ability.     Studies  that  monitor  students' 
progress  from  the  basic  writing  course  through  Freshman 
Composition  and  other  English  and  college  courses  that  require 
proficiency  in  writing  can  provide  some  indication  as  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  basic  writing  instruction.    Studies  of  persistence  and 
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success  in  follow-up  courses  (Greenwood,  1984;  Smith  &  Smith, 
1988)  validate  the  need  for  basic  writing  instruction  in  a  general 
sense.    More  studies  that  gauge  specific  long  term  effects  of  basic 
writing  instruction  may  produce  convincing  evidence  that  certain 
teaching  strategies  or  classroom  approaches  are  more  effective  than 
others.    The  difficulty  remains,  however,  in  isolating  the  numerous 
variables  that  intervene  over  time;  these  variables  should  be 
monitored  firsthand  in  order  to  avoid  making  context-free  inferences 
from  archival  data  (the  common  approach). 

Regardless  of  methodology,  goals  of  basic  writing  instruction 
must  be  clarified;  criteria  for  measurement  and  growth  in  basic 
writing  must  somehow  be  conveyed  to  the  teacher  who  then 
communicates  these  standards  to  the  students.     Basic  writing 
problems  then  may  be  diagnosed  more  appropriately  upon  entrance 
into  the  course;  basic  writers  may  learn  more  apt  measures  for 
identifying  their  problems  and  adapting  the  teacher's  strategies  to 
serve  their  individual  needs;  basic  writing  solutions  then  may 
provide  clearer  indications  of  growth  and  development  as  the  basic 
writers  are  granted  their  rites  of  passage  to  Freshman  Composition 
and  the  academy.    It  is  imperative  that  further  research  refocus 
attention  to  the  elements  that  connect  basic  writing  instruction  to  its 
authentic  goal  of  remedying  writing  deficiencies  so  that  students  who 
normally  would  not  gain  admission  to  college  might  have  a  chance  to 
succeed  in  writing  academic  papers  that  then  will  validate  this 
entrance  to  higher  education. 


APPENDIX  A 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  BASIC  COMPOSITION  COURSE  OUTLINE 


Course  Description 

This  course  provides  practice  in  basic  composition  skills  through 
study  and  practice  of  sentence  patterns  and  grammatical  principles 
and  through  study  and  practice  writing  paragraphs. 

Course  Objectives 

1.  The  student  will  recognize  subjects  and  verbs. 

2.  He  will  write  sentences  with  complete  subject  and  verb, 
avoiding  fragments. 

3.  He  will  recognize  correct  subject/verb  agreement. 

4.  He  will  understand  the  differences  among  the  various 
verb  tenses  and  will  know  when  he  should  use  each. 

5.  He  will  join  ideas  by  coordinating,  subordinating,  and 
using  relatives. 

6.  He  will  avoid  fused  sentences  and  comma  splices. 

7.  He  will  correctly  use  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs. 

8.  He  will  maintain  consistent  verb  tense  and  point  of  view. 

9.  He  will  correctly  use  parallelism  of  words,  phrases,  and 
clauses. 
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10.  He  will  correctly  use  the  comma,  the  apostrophe,  and 
other  marks  of  punctuation. 

11.  He  will  study  spelling  rules  and  will  improve  spelling 
habits. 

12.  He  will  write  effective  paragraphs. 

Topics  Covered 


process  of  writing 
topic  sentence 
summary  sentence 
grammar 
sentence  variety 


purpose  strategy 

supporting  detail 
unity  coherence 
mechanics  transitions 


Textbook  Used 

Scarry,  S.,  &  Scarry,  J.  (1987).   The  writer's  workplace:  Building 
college  writing  skills.   New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston. 


List  of  Additional  Information  Given  in  Course  Outline 


The  following  items  were  not  included  in  this  appendix:    name  of 
instructor,  office  information,  date,  course  title  and  number,  credit 
hours,  method  of  evaluation,  and  attendance  and  withdrawal  policies. 


APPENDIX  B 
WRITING  ASSIGNMENTS 


1.  Choose  a  person  that  you  admire  and  write  about  things  that 
make  you  admire  that  person,    (in-class,  diagnostic 
paragraph) 

2.  Hamburger,    (group  work,  in-class/  individual,  homework) 

3.  One  of  the  following: 

(a)  Causes  for  air  pollution 

(b)  Causes  of  drug  abuse 

(c)  Causes  for  the  high  failure  rates  among  first  time  college 

students 

(d)  Causes  for  lying 

(e)  Causes  for  divorce 

(individual,  homework) 

4.  One  of  the  following  (compare/contrast): 

(a)  Typewriters  and  word  processors 

(b)  Two  people 

(c)  Your  expectations  of  something  and  the  reality 

(d)  Two  television  programs 

(e)  Stupidity  and  wisdom 
(individual,  homework) 

5.  Causes  of  cheating.    (  in-class,  whole  group  compositions) 
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6.  Compare/contrast  high  school  versus  college  education,  (in- 
class,  whole  group) 

7.  Explain  why  you  want  something.    Name  some  goal  you  have 
(to  obtain  a  college  education,  to  play  a  musical  instrument, 
to  own  a  pet,  to  own  a  specific  car).    Write  one  paragraph 
explaining  several  reasons  why  you  want  to  achieve  this 
goal,    (individual,  in-class) 

8.  (Paragraph  on  final  exam) 


APPENDIX  C 
GUIDES  FOR  STUDENT  INTERVIEWS 

First  Interview.  Week  Three 

1.  Can  you  describe  how  you  felt  when  you  found  out  you  had  to 
take  the  course? 

2.  What  concerns  do  you  have  about  this  course? 

3.  Now  that  you've  been  in  class  for  three  weeks,  what  is  the 
difference  between  this  course  and  the  last  English  course  that  you 
took? 

4.  What  do  you  expect  to  gain  from  taking  this  course? 

5.  How  do  you  think  it  will  help  your  other  courses? 

6.  Any  problems?  Explain. 

7.  What  would  you  say  are  your  strengths  in  writing? 

8.  What  would  you  say  are  your  weaknesses  in  writing? 

9.  Tell  me  about  the  writing  conditions  that  you  prefer. 

10.  What  about  topic  choice? 

11.  What  helps  you  to  prepare  for  a  writing  assignment? 

12.  Tell  me  what  you  do  when  you  write. 

13.  Why  would  you  work  hard  on  a  writing  assignment? 

14.  Why  is  it  important  to  be  able  to  write  well? 

15.  What  can  Mr.  Wilson  do  to  help  you  write  better? 
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Second  Interview.  Week  Nine 

1.  How's  it  going? 

2.  What's  working? 

3.  Changes? 

4.  Understanding  instruction? 

5.  Can  you  tell  me  what  Mr.  Wilson  is  trying  to  do  to  help  you 
improve  your  writing? 

6.  How  have  you  adjusted  to  this  course? 

7.  What  do  you  do? 

8.  Do  you  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  your  problems 
are?  Explain. 

Third  Interview.  Week  Fourteen 

1.  Assess  the  effect  of  the  course  on  your  overall  writing  ability. 

2.  How  did  you  do? 

3.  What  kind  of  writing  do  you  think  you  will  have  to  do  in  your 
next  English  course?    In  the  college  at  large? 

4.  What  is  good  writing  for  a  college  student? 

5.  If  you  were  talking  to  an  in-coming  student,  what  would  you 
say  about  ENC  0001? 

6.  What  else  do  you  need  to  know  about  improving  your 
writing? 

7.  Do  you  agree  that  you  need  to  know  what  your  problems  are 
before  you  are  able  to  improve  your  writing?    (a  survey  question  for 
clarification  and  support  of  underlying  assumption  of  the  study) 


APPENDIX  D 
GUIDES  FOR  INTERVIEWS  WITH  MR.  WILSON 


First  Interview.  Week  Three 

1.  What  is  your  philosophy  of  teaching  basic  writing? 

2.  What  are  your  goals  for  this  semester? 

3.  Tell  me  how  you  feel  about  teaching  ENC  0001. 

4.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  students  in  the  class  this 
semester?    What  are  your  gut  reactions  now  that  you  have  been  with 
them  for  three  weeks? 

5.  How  do  your  students  differ  from  those  in  any  other  basic 
writing  class  you  have  taught? 

6.  What  would  you  say  is  the  purpose  of  ENC  0001? 

7.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  to  help  your  students  improve  their 
writing  ability? 

8.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  strengths  (in  teaching  basic 
writers)? 

9.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  weaknesses?  (if  any) 

10.  Are  there  any  constraints  to  your  teaching? 

11.  How  do  you  know  when  you  are  successful  in  helping  basic 
writing  students? 

12.  What  learning  outcomes  do  you  expect  students  to  accomplish 
in  your  class?    Why  are  they  important? 
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13.  How  do  you  respond  to  individual  students? 

14.  What  has  influenced  you  most  in  your  teaching  of  basic 
writers? 

15.  Is  there  any  incident  or  experience  that  really  stands  out?  Do 
you  have  any  memorable  classroom  moments  or  students?  Specify. 

16.  What  is  your  ideal  image  of  a  college  basic  writing  teacher? 

Second  Interview.  Week  Nine 

1.  Have  any  changes  taken  place  in  your  expectations  of 
students  and/or  their  writing? 

2.  How  are  the  students  doing?    Problems?    Better  students? 
(Go  through  class  roll.) 

3.  How  have  you  accomplished  your  goals  so  far? 

4.  What  about  the  excessive  absences? 

5.  What  specific  strategies  have  you  been  using  to  date?  (What 
are  you  doing  to  help  them?) 

6.  Any  adjustments? 

7.  Non-producers?  Over-producers? 

8.  Any  new  problems/errors  emerging? 

Third  Interview.  Week  Fourteen 

1.  When  you  compare  your  teaching,  your  instructional 
strategies,  to  the  students'  actual  performance  in  writing,  do  you 
notice  any  contradictions?    If  so,  explain. 

2.  (Re:  conferences)  Assess  the  students'  understanding  of  their 
own  problems. 
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3.  Assess  the  effect  of  the  conferences. 

4.  How  do  students  negotiate  with  you?  Explain. 

5.  In  the  last  interview,  you  said  that  the  whole  class  had 
problems  getting  details.    How  are  they  doing  now?  Explain. 

6.  In  the  last  interview,  we  went  through  specific  individual 
problems.  Has  anything  changed  since  then?    (Review  last  interview.) 

7.  Any  overall  reflections  on  the  course  so  far? 

Fourth  Interview.  Week  Seventeen 

1.  Can  you  comment  on  making  a  difference  in  the  students' 
writing  ability?  (teacher's  sense  of  efficacy)    What  did  you  do?  How? 
Why? 

2.  How  do  you  assess  your  role  in  the  basic  writing  classroom? 

3.  Assess  the  attainment  of  goals. 

4.  How  will  your  future  plans  reflect  what  did  and/or  did  not 
happen  in  this  class? 

5.  Final  evaluation  of  all  students,    (final  grades,  comments) 


APPENDIX  E 
FRANKS  SECOND  PROTOCOL 


Summary  of  Compose  Aloud  Activities 

Topic:  Causes  of  Divorce  Wednesday,    November  9,  1988 

(outline  prepared  ahead  of  time) 

Things  that  Frank  Did 

Read  through  notes. 

Plunged  into  topic  sentence. 

Showed  concern  for  specific  detail. 

Weighed  issues. 

Outlined  subtopics. 

Chose  three  important  subtopics. 

Accepted  this  as  his  outline. 

Worried  about  the  meaning  of  "social." 

Accepted  topic  sentence;  felt  ready  to  start. 

(Talked  about  starting  his  first  and  second  "paragraph.") 

Began  rough  draft  by  rewriting  the  topic  sentence. 

Sorted  out  supporting  detail. 

Questioned  whether  he  had  dealt  with  a  particular  point  but  did 
not  check  his  writing. 

Made  a  "transaction."    Struggled.    Got  more  confused. 
Tried  to  sort  out  points. 

Felt  that  the  point  was  "too  light."    Did  not  say  why. 
Found  another  subtopic.    Gave  an  example. 
Assessed  points. 

Wrote  concluding  sentence  and  exclaimed,  "That's  it." 
Reread  draft  and  planned  to  shorten  it. 

Started  to  revise  it.  Completed  only  five  sentences  before  end  of 
protocol. 
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What  Frank  Wrote  (Verbatim  Transcript) 


[First  outline:] 


Causes  of  Divorce 


Money 
job  market 
paying  bills 
Where's  the  money 


Affairs 

social  pressure 
boredom  of  spouse 
non-Active  sex  Life 
seeking  better  partner 
behavioral  change 
fighting 


[Second  outline:] 

I.    Divorce  is  caused  by  lack  of  financial  fund  and  social  behavior. 

A.  Money 

1.  Job  market 

2.  Paying  of  bills 

3.  Where's  the  come  from 

B.  Social  Behavior 

1.  Boredom  of  spouse 

2.  Fighting 

3.  Seeking  the  better  partner 
[Rough  copy:] 

Divorce  is  caused  by  lack  finincial  funds  and  Social  Behaviors. 
Divorce  caused  by  and  destroyed  by  who  makes  the  most,  having  the 
better  job  and  who  paying  the  bills.    Money  plays  a  big  part  in 
Marriage  because  the  spouse  who  has  the  job  is  bringing  home  the 
the  money  of  which  he  or  she  is  finincially  set  in  jobs.    Paying  the 
bills  is  always  causing  problems.    As  the  person  works  or  both  are 
working  the  problem  arises  on  who  pays.    For  example  a  ulitililly  bill 
has  to  be  paid  plus  the  mortage  is  due  at  the  same  time.    The  reason 
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level  he  or  she  doesnt  have  the  money  to  paying,  so  the  other  spous 
who  is  working  pays  for  the  two  bills.    A  problem  exists  is  where  is 
the  money?    Knowingly  the  wife  is  wondering  how  were  goin  to  eat, 
so  she  asks  the  husband  we  need  some  food  usually  he  responds  by 
saying  just,  "Well  honey  I  had  to  pay  some  bills  today!"  and  that  ends 
the  wheres  the  money  discussion.    As  we  said  divorce  is  cause  by 
lack  of  money  purporation;  however,  its  only  half  the  problem.  On 
the  other  half  of  the  cause  social  behavior  plays  a  bigger  problem 
causeing  divorces.    Social  behavior  evolves  around  by  actions  of 
spouse,  physical  contact  among  partner,  and  seeking  the  better 
partner.    Boredom  plays  a  part  because  he  or  she  is  not  happy  is 
alittle  to  late.    For  instance,  the  wife  want  to  go  out  for  dinner  and 
the  husband  confront  her  by  doing  something  else  which  results  in  a 
little  conflict  of  doing  nothing,  but  hurting  each  other.    Fighting  result 
when  the  husband  or  wife  are  having  major  problem  that  cant  be 
resolved  by  them,  unless  they  try,  but  dont  succeed.    The  big  concept 
involving  the  partner  that  there  is  to  arguement  about  certain  on 
phsical  abuse  which  results  in  a  painful  ending.    The  final  of  the  final 
is  seeking  the  better  partner  as  in  involving  other  people.  The 
spouse  is  usually  sevrual  incapable  of  doing  anything  and  always 
working  all  the  time  keeping  himself  of  herself  occupied  saying 
theirs  no  time  to  anything.    When  such  a  thing  occurrs,  the  results 
are  staggering.    The  wife  just  changes  her  mood  or  out  look.  The 
husband  wounders  why  and  eupectedly.    The  wife  on  the  other  hand 
is  out  late  partying  in  the  wrong  crowd  or  has  a  special  friend  of  the 
the  husband  over  at  some  secret  dassolate  place.    The  total  out  come 
of  the  situation  speaks  for  itself,  that  the  causes  of  divorce  is  a  big 
issue  that  to  it  ought  to  be  taken  seriously. 


[Final  copy:] 

Divorce  is  caused  by  lack  of  finicial  funds  and  Social  behaviors. 
Divorces  caused  by,  who  makes  money,  having  the  better  job  and 
whos  pay  the  bills.    Money  plays  a  big  part  in  a  marriage  because  the 
spouse  or  spouses  who  has  the  job  is  bringing  the  home  money. 
Paying  the  bills  always  cause  problems.    The  he  or  she  working  all 
day,  the  problem  arises  on  who  pays  bills. 


APPENDIX  F 

SAMPLES  OF  STUDENTS'  IN-CLASS  DIAGNOSTIC  COMPOSITIONS 


Topic:    Choose  a  person  that  you  admire  and  write  about  things  that 
make  you  admire  that  person. 

Date:    Friday,  August  26,  1988  (second  day  of  classes) 

Note.    Except  for  abbreviations  of  local  names  and  locations,  the 
samples  are  unedited. 

Clarence  (C+^ 

I  admire  Neil  Peart,  drummer  and  lyricist  for  the  rock  band 
called  Rush.    He  is  always  literate  and  thoughtful  in  his  approach  to 
concept  pieces  and  themes. 

He  touches  upon  world  events,  emotions,  technology,  futuristic 
ideas  and  many  other  topics  of  common  concern.    Not  only  does  he 
write  about  life  both  universal  and  personal  but  he  talks  to  us  about 
ourselves  and  our  feelings  as  they  change  through  time. 

Mr.  Peart  is  unique  in  his  craft  and  gives  us  all  things  to  wonder 
about  and  remember. 

Betty  (C+) 

The  person  I  most  admire  is  my  friend  A.    She  seems  to  always 
be  there  when  you  need  a  helping  hand  or  a  friend  to  talk  with.  She 
always  has  an  encourging  word  for  you.    What  I  admire  most  about 
A  is  her  ability  to  deal  with  the  little  surprises  in  life,  good  or  bad. 
She  rarely  seems  to  get  depressed,  even  when  she  does,  it  doesn't 
last  more  than  a  few  hours.    A  also  manages  her  time  and  money 
well,  I  often  wonder  how  she  does  so  much  in  such  a  small  amount  of 
time.    A  is  very  outgoing  and  always  makes  friends  when  she  goes 
out. 
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Dora  (C+) 

The  person  that  I  admire  the  most  is  my  mom.    She  has  always 
tryed  to  teach  me  right  from  wrong,  she  has  always  been  the  person 
that  I  can  talk  to  no  matter  what's  bothering  me.    She  is  one  that 
gives  me  advise  when  I  ask  for  it.    She  is  willing  to  give  and  she  just 
not  receive  as  much.    She  has  a  full-time  job,  she  does  the  house 
cleaning  and  much  more.    She  does  anything  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Mabel  (C+) 

I  think  the  person  that  I  admire  the  most  would  have  to  be  my 
mother.    For  one  thing  she  raised  me  and  that  was  an  acomplishment 
in  itself.    She  has  worked  hard  almost  all  of  her  life  to  support  me 
and  my  younger  sister.    My  father  was  killed  in  Vietnam  so  she  has 
had  to  raise  us  pretty  much  on  her  own.    Sometimes  she  worked 
days  other  times  she  worked  nights.    She  also  attended  school  for 
nursing.    She  sometimes  couldn't  be  at  the  house  with  us  but  she 
always  made  sure  that  there  was  a  member  of  the  family  or  a  baby 
sitter.    Most  of  the  time  it  was  our  next  door  neighbor,  at  the  house 
with  us. 

I  think  that  I  admire  my  mother  the  most  because  of  her 
courage  and  because  she  stuck  with  us.    She  didn't  run  out  say  that 
she  couldn't  raise  us  by  herself  she  did  it  and  I  am  very  proud  and 
thankful  for  her. 


Pauline  (C+) 


The  person  I  most  admire,  are  people,  my  family;  I  have  six 
older  brothers  two  older  sisters.    When  I  was  growing  up  my  family 
stuck  beside  each  other  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  were.  My 
older  sister  got  two  jobs  so  she  could  put  my  other  through  college. 
With  nine  kids  it's  hard  on  my  parents  especially  since  my  mother 
doesn't  work.    When  times  get  hard  there's  my  family  to  the  rescue. 
I  know  that  most  families  do  this,  but  my  family  is  admired  through 
my  eyes  and  not  someone  elses. 
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Arthur  (C) 

The  person  that  I  admire  the  most  is  Gunnery  Sargeant  J  (GJ). 
There  are  qualities  in  this  man  which  I  haven't  seen  in  my  life.  Since 
GJ  is  in  the  Marine  Corps,  the  man  seems  to  care  about  the  people 
who  surround  him.    In  the  Marine  Corps  he  is  faced  with  temptations 
to  do  evil,  but  he  never  falls  to  it.    I  admire  that  quality  because 
there  aren't  too  many  people  that  have  that  ability.    In  the  time  that 
I  have  known  him  from  the  start  he  always  seemed  like  a  father  I 
would  never  have  in  this  lifetime.    The  day  I  met  him  he  took  me 
under  his  wing  and  helped  me  with  anything  I  ever  needed.    GJ  was 
always  wiling  to  go  out  on  a  limb  for  people  even  if  it  might  cos  him 
his  job.    The  one  quality  that  I  really  see  in  him  there  is  a  task  too 
hard  for  him  to  conquer.    That  quality  makes  me  strive  for 
excellence.    I  guess  that  you  could  say  the  man  is  just  a  well  rounded 
person. 

Cathv  (C^ 

I  have  not  one  person,  but  a  whole  family  that  I  admire.    The  B 
family  took  me  in  when  I  didn't  have  any  place  to  live.    The  love  & 
kindness  that  they  show  me  is  remarkable.    I  have  never  meet 
anyone  as  kind  as  they  are.    They  treat  me  as  one  of  the  family. 
They  are  always  there  when  I  need  them.    Always  willing  to  give, 
and  never  ask  for  anything  in  return. 

Note.    Cathy  persisted  in  the  class  but  was  not  interviewed. 
Dustin  (C) 

The  person  that  I  admire  the  most  is  my  father.    The  reason  I 
admire  my  father  so  much  is  the  way  he  handles  things.  For 
example  he  doesn't  let  anything  wrong  him  or  stop  him  from  doing 
what  he  needs  to  do.    He  knows  exactly  what  he  needs  and  wants 
and  he  does  something  about  it. 

My  father  is  the  type  of  man  that  does  what  he  thinks  is  best  for 
his  family.    All  of  my  life  my  father  has  been  there  when  I've  needed 
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him.    He's  always  got  an  answer  for  me  when  I  have  a  problem. 
When  ever  I  get  a  family  I  want  to  treat  them  the  exact  same  way 
my  father  treats  my  family,  in  every-way. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  just  a  small  boy.    My  father  told  me 
that  if  there  was  something  I  wanted  to  have  to  set  my  mind  that  I 
was  going  to  get  it.    And  work  towards  getting  it.    He  also  told  me  to 
work  as  hard  as  I  could  to  do  well  in  life.    And  if  I  ever  fell  short, 
just  get  myself  together  and  try  again. 

Fred  (C) 

I  admire  Dale  Murphy  of  the  Atlanta  Braves  baseball  team,  not 
for  his  great  baseball  playing,  because  of  his  clean  cut,  and  his 
attitude  about  life.    When  he's  going  bad  at  the  plate,  he  doesn't  take 
it  out  on  his  fans.    He  always  visits  hosipitals  for  the  needy.  He 
supports  worthy  events  such  as  the  March  of  Dimes,  The  Boys  Club, 
and  his  church  every  Sunday  morning.    These  are  just  the  few 
reasons  why  I  admire  Dale  Murphy. 

Griffin  (C) 

The  person  I  really  admire  is  Mr.  R    I  admire  him  for  the 
following  reasons:    The  first  one  is  his  conduct  Mr.  R  was  always  one 
to  get  bussiness  done  when  it  needed  to  be  done.    He  was  always 
there  when  you  needed  a  friend.    He  was  always  there  when  you 
needed  finiacial  Aid.    He  was  like  A  modern  day  Robin  Hood  he  stole 
from  the  rich  and  gave  to  the  poor  and  hungry.    He  was  a  highly 
respected  man  in  both  .  .  .  counties. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Lodge.    He  was  president 
of  the  choir  federation.    He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Zoning 
commitee  in  .  .  .  county.  He  was  head  deacon  of  .  .  .  Church  in.  .  .  .  He 
was  a  special  deputy  sheriff  in  .  .  .  county.    He  was  also  a  volunteer- 
fireman. 

I  guess  to  sum  it  all  up  is  that  I'm  proud  that  he  was  a  black 
man  that  stood  for  so  many  things  in  our  community. 

And  I  hope  he  will  expire  more  blacks  than  me  to  go  out  and 
make  something  of  ourselves.    He  died  on  7/6/88  at  1:00  A.M. 
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Charles  (C-) 

The  person  I  admire  most  would  be  DS  not  only  because  she  is  a 
mother  but  also  because  of  the  achevements  she  has  made  in  her  life 
Because  she  went  from  being  a  mother  to  becoming  the  first  woman 
director  of  F.  C.  Mutual.    Then  going  on  to  be  the  second  woman  ever 
appointed  to  the  F.  C.  Commission  and  held  that  spot  for  eight  years. 
In  this  time  she  also  raised  the  last  three  of  her  children.    Then  in 
1987  she  was  chosen  to  be  Woman  of  the  Year  in  F.  A. 


Clara  (C-^ 

The  person  I  admire  the  most  is  my  mother.    I  admire  my 
mother  the  most  because  every  since  I  was  about  8  years  of  age  she 
has  been  raising  my  sisters  and  I  on  her  own. 

I  can  not  remember  a  time  when  I  asked  for  something  and  she 
did  not  give  it  to  me.    When  ever  I  need  to  talk  she's  there,  or  when 
I'm  playing  sports  she  there  no  matter  how  far  away,  she  there  to 
support  me. 

My  mother  is  a  single  parent  with  four  daughters  the  oldest  one 
is  in  the  Army  I'm  next  to  the  oldest  I'm  in  College  there's  two  in 
high  school  one's  a  Senior  and  the  other  a  sophmore.    She  has  been 
raising  us  on  her  own  most  of  our  lives  and  I  say  she  doing  a  very 
good  job.    My  mother  has  given  us  a  nice  place  live,  we  ride  in  nice 
cars  and  all  of  these  things  she  did  on  her  own,  and  I  really  love  and 
admire  my  mom  for  these  things. 

Bruce 

I  admire  Magic  Johnson  for  his  ability  to  play,  pass,  rebound.  He 
has  the  ability  to  make  things  happen  on  the  court.    He  will  pass  if 
that's  what  is  needed.    He'll  rebound  on  very  sticky  situation.    He  is 
just  and  outgoing  player  whom  I  admire. 
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Natalie 

Mrs.  W  was  a  housewife  and  the  mother  of  eight  children  when 
she  enrolled  in  college  to  persue  her  career  as  a  teacher. 

Mrs.  W's  husband  became  very  ill  duiring  her  college  days  but  in 
spite  of  it  all,  she  continued  and  now  she  is  a  teacher  at  one  of  our 
local  schools. 


Robert 


I  admire  Colonel  "B.  S.  for  many  reasons,  particulay  for  his 
wonderful  tribute  to  the  Men  of  the  Green  Beret.    It  took  courage  and 
a  great  deal  of  personal  experience  to  embark  upon  an  undertaking 
of  this  complex  and  controversial  nature.    It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  observed  B.  S.  in  action  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I 
always  come  away  from  these  enconters  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
stemming  from  the  knowledge  that  where  he  was  in  command,  the 
interests  of  our  nation  and  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  Army 
were  in  competent  hands.    He  was  not  the  first  commander  of  the 
Green  Berets.    To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  United  States  Army,  a 
small  Special  forces  element  with  a  wartime  guerrilla  Warfare 
mission  had  been  in  being  for  almost  ten  years  before  he  took 
command  of  the  Special  Warfare  Center  at  F.  B.    He  was  the  architect 
of  the  charisma  and  glamour  which  surround  us  extraodinay  soldiers, 
as  both  qualities  stem  directly  and  naturally  from  the  type  of  man 
Special  Forces  attracts  and  the  offbeat  missions  which  we  perform. 
His  WWII  combat  service  as  a  paratrooper  and  postwar  operations 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  counterintelligence  in  Europe  were  pertinent  to 
his  command.    His  great  advantage  however,  lay  in  the  direct 
personal  support  given  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  BS  is  the  best  soldier  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  prilage  of  being  able  to  work  with. 
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Bessy  (D) 

The  person  I  most  admire  is  Mrs.  W.    Mrs.  W.  is  a  very,  nice 
friendly  person  who  always  has  time  for  everybody.    The  reason  I 
admire  her  is  because  she's  had  some  up  and  downs  in  life  but  she 
has  never  given  up.    She's  a  teacher,  and  everybody  loves  her.  She 
teaches  Business  classes,  and  she's  a  really  great  teacher,  but  she's 
also    a  mom  and  a  wife.    She's  also  a  very  helpful  person,  she  always 
visits  the  people  in  the  hospitals,  and  helps  out  the  poor.    She  also 
coaches  for  the  Volley-ball  team  in  school.    I  also  admire  her, 
because  she's  alway  willing  to  listen  to  my  problems,  and  giving  me 
good  advice. 

Frank  (T» 


The  person  who  I  admired  the  most,  but  would  not  be  is  Eddie 
Murphy.    Why  Eddie  Murphy?,  well  because  he's  a  good  comedian 
with  a  hilarous  attitude,  plus  a  very  wealthy  person. 

Eddie  Murphy  in  a  way  is  a  good  comedian  because  he's  been  my 
favorite  comedian  every  since  he  started  doing  live  shows  or  acting 
on  Saturday  Night  Live.    In  a  way  Eddie  gives  you  a  close  and  very 
margin  of  what  great  wide  ranges  of  characters  he  can  play  and  a 
very  long  line  of  good  jokes. 

Most  people  think  of  Eddie  Murphy  as  just  being  a  good 
comedian  as  in  saying  loud  and  adverse  slander  which  he  uses  on 
stage,  but  he's  more  than  that  I  mean  alot  more.    You  have  to  go  deep 
within  him  because  he's  more  than  just  a  comedian,  he's  a  good 
talent  Actor  and  a  very  good  singer  to  which  he  really  surprise  me  in 
that  field  of  listen  pleasures.    On  Saturday  Night  Live  you  have  to 
give  him  credit  to  credit  is  appreciate  because  his  was  not  the  actor, 
but  the  Show  himself. 

In  many,  many  ways  he  protrays  many  people  for  instance  Mr. 
Robinson  and  the  renown  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  to  which  he  did 
very  good  in  that  scene  of  the  show.    At  least  at  that  moment  I 
wouldn't  mind  being  in  his  shoes?    At  that  time  of  his  career  he  was 
a  good  successful  comedian  being  slowly  every  so  popular  and  being 
a  close  to  being  a  Super  Star. 
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Some  of  the  man's  career  scored  through  Saturday  Night  Live  he 
want  to  expand  his  horizons  alittle  bit  more  with  for  instance  being 
an  actor  or  shall  I  say  the  big  leagues. 

In  my  view  of  Eddie  Murphy  as  being  a  good  talented  actor  and 
singer,  plus  a  good  comedian  he  should  be  my  well  known  admire 
because  his  only  job  is  to  make  people  laugh.    And  give  them  a  good 
time.    If  I  wanted  to  become  an  actor  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  I 
can  get  my  big  break. 

Pryse  (D) 

Larry  Bird  is  a  famous  basketball  player.    He  plays  for  the 
Boston  Celtics.    The  reason  I  like  him  so  much,  is  that  he  does  a  lot 
for  his  team  to  win.    A  lot  of  people  make  fun  of  him  because  he  is  6' 
9,  and  he  can't  do  some  of  the  famous  dunk  that  Michael  Jordan  does. 
Michael  Jordan  stands  at  6'  6,  and  can  dunk  a  lot  of  different  ways. 
If  you  can  think  of  it  Michael  might  be  able  to  do  it.    Larry  can  dunk 
with  one  hand.    He  can  sometimes  dunk  with  two  hands.    Larry  has 
won  four  three-point  shootouts.    Michael  has  not  did  that. 

Terry  (D) 

Micheal  Jordan  is  the  person  who  I  admire  a  great  deal.  The 
things  that  this  person  do  is  amazing.    If  you  got  the  chance  to  what 
this  person  performance  on  the  basketball  court  You  would  probably 
be  amazed  also.     He  does  moves  no  other  person  does  on  the  court. 
He  is  really  my  ideal  since  I  first  say  him  performance  on  television. 
The  main  reason  why  admire  is  his  characteristics  that  he  has.  He 
can  make  a  boring  crowd  watching  basketball  to  a  very  very  loud 
excited  crowd.    It's  just  these  qualifications  that  he  has.    He  has  the 
qualifications  to  turn  people  into  noise  machines. 

I  first  saw  Micheal  Jordan  on  television  when  North  Carolina  and 
Georgetown  Hoyas  was  playing  for  the  NCAA  National  Basketball 
Championship.    He  had  a  good  game,  even  though,  he  sit  the  bench  to 
midway  in  the  third  quarter.    He  finally  got  in  the  game.    He  made 
his  play  basketball  like  they  never  did  before.    It  was  all  boiled 
down  to  him  to  bring  his  team  back  from  behind  to  capture  the 
NCAA  National  Basketball  Title.    He  ended-up  shooting  the  last  shot 
to  win  the  game.    Everyday  since  that  moment  has  been  a  human 
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highlight  to  show  spectors  that  he  can  really  play  the  sport  of 
basketball.    All  this  fame  and  fortune  has  not  changed  his  way  about 
life  without  the  game  of  basketball.    I  don't  think  he  would  ever 
forget  his  life  without  basketball.    I  really  do.    He  is  really  not  that 
type  of  person  to  forget  where  he  come  from  to  the  promise  land. 
His  dreams  that  he  had  has  come  true  to  the  fullest  extent.    I  hope 
one  day  I  find  my  dream  like  that.    It  was  hard  work  to  become  the 
nineteen  eight-eight  Player  of  the  Year  and  win  the  slam-dunk 
contest  for  three  years  straight. 


APPENDIX  G 

UNEDITED  SAMPLES  OF  STUDENTS'  PARAGRAPH  ASSIGNMENTS 


Betty's  Fourth  Paper  (A-)  November  11,  1988 

The  high  failure  rate  among  first  time  college  students  is 
influenced  by  several  factors.    Lack  of  motivation  is  one  of  the  most 
common  problems.    Many  students  tend  to  procrastinate  doing  their 
work  until  the  last  minute;  therefore,  their  work  tends  to  be  shoddy 
due  to  their  rush  to  finish  it.    While  other  students  feel  that,  if  they 
skip  class,  they  can  always  catch  up,  this  sort  of  absenteeism  also 
contributes  to  shoddy  or  forgotten  work.    Another  factor  that  leads  to 
failure  is  the  students  low  expectations.    First  time  students  tend  to 
think  college  will  be  easy  like  high  school,  and  that  they  will  be 
passed  along  by  giving  little  or  no  effort.    Other  students  simply  take 
too  many  classes  because  they  didn't  expect  as  much  work  as  they 
had  been  assigned  in  their  classes.    The  most  important  concern  to 
students  is  money,  since  they  could  not  survive  without  it,  this 
causes  problems.    There  are  those  students  who  have  to  work  to 
support  themselves  and  can't  afford  to  keep  taking  classes.  Then 
there  are  those  who  just  simply  are  impatient  and  don't  want  to  go  to 
school  for  4  years  before  making  money,  so  they  drop  out  of  school 
to  work  at  a  low-paying  job.    Although  there  are  several  other 
factors  that  influence  failure  among  first  time  college  students,  these 
are  the  main  factors. 


Arthur's  Fifth  Paper  (B-)  November  11,  1988 

Reasons  for  drug  abuse  vary  among  teenagers.    Some  of  the 
reasons  for  drug  abuse  are  pressure  from  oneself  and  peers.  A 
teenager  who  is  not  of  the  average  intelligence  uses  drugs  in  order  to 
justify  in  his  mind  that  he  is  smart  and  not  an  imbecile.    For  instance, 
when  a  teenager  is  using  drugs  he  feels  intelligent  and  that  he  can  do 
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no  wrong.  Teenagers  are  also  pressured  by  their  friends,  who  use 
drugs.    For  example,  the  main  place  that  teenagers  are  pressured  to 
use  drugs  are  at  parties  with  their  friends.    Furthermore,  once 
teenagers  use  drugs  they  never  quit.    The  most  important  reason  for 
teenage  drug  abuse  is  parental  neglect.    A  teenager  whose  parents 
show  little  or  no  interest  tend  to  make  him  feel  lonely  and  unloved. 
As  an  illustration,  teenagers  who  are  ignored  in  every  day  life  feel 
left  out,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  drugs  as  a  friend.    A  teenager  with 
no  religious  up  bringing  tends  to  lean  heavily  toward  the  use  of 
drugs.    For  instance,  a  teenager  who  has  never  centered  his  life 
around  God  would  not  respect  their  ownself  or  respect  other  people. 
Teenagers  who  have  been  devastated  or  crushed  all  of  their  lives  will 
acquire  low  self-esteem,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  drugs  as  a  way  to 
build  up  their  self-esteem.    For  example,  when  teenagers  are 
constantly  put  down  by  their  parents  they  will  use  drugs  in  order  to 
escape  reality.    When  a  teenager  has  to  use  drugs  in  order  to  feel 
good  about  himself;  the  underlying  cause  can  always  be  traced  back 
to  pressure  and  parental  neglect. 

Clara's  Fourth  Paper  (C) 

Divorce  is  caused  by  many  things  such  as  Infindelity,  Finances, 
Job  commitments,  alcoholism.  Drug  Abuse  and  physical  abuse. 

One  primary  cause  of  Divorce  is  finiacial  problems.    If  the  spouse 
is  not  able  to  provide  for  his  family,  this  causes  a  great  deal  of  strain. 
The  kids  are  not  able  to  understand  why  they  cannot  afford  the 
things  such  as  clothes  other  kids  have.    The  spouse  attemps  to  work 
out  the  financial  problem  by  finding  another  job.    The  job  causes  him 
to  relocate  from  county  to  county  or  from  state  to  state.    This  job 
cause  him  to  be  away  from  his  spouse  for  a  long  period  of  time;  this 
also  causes  a  problem  within  the  family  and  causes  the  spouse  to 
drink.    Alcoholism  in  a  marriage  can  destroy  a  relationship  quicker 
than  any  other  problem.    Alcohol  creates  hatred  between  the  couple 
and  among  the  children.    The  alcoholic  treats  the  family  badly,  and 
makes  the  famly  withdraw  from  each  other.    The  children  can  not 
understand  why  their  parents  are  always  mad  with  them.  The 
children  and  the  sober  spouse  no  longer  want  to  be  around  the 
alcoholic.    Also  if  one  of  the  spouse  get  hooked  on  drugs.    When  this 
happens  money  problems  occur.    The  spouse  uses  all  the  family's 
wages  to  support  his  habits.    The  spouse  does  not  care  where  the 
money  comes  from  as  long  as  he  gets  his  drug.    The  drug  abuser  does 
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not  care  about  any  body  except  himself.    When  a  parent  is  on  drugs 
he  Does  not  know  how  bad  it  hurts  the  family.    The  drug  abuser  then 
starts  to  batter  the  other  spouse.    The  abuse  spouse  can  not  be 
himself,  and  he  has  to  do  what  ever  his  spouse  makes  him  do.  The 
children  see  that  their  parents  are  fighting.    This  makes  the  children 
hate  their  parents  for  fighting  because  they  do  not  know  why  their 
parents  are  fighting.    When  a  marriage  has  these  problems,  devorce 
become  the  effect. 


Robert's  Third  Paper  (C+) 

People  abuse  drugs  for  several  reasons.    The  first  of  the  lame 
reasons  to  be  explored  is  relaxation.    A  mother  takes  a  valum  every 
day  to  calm  down  from  another  riggorous  day  as  a  housewife.  The 
next  example  is  of  a  bussiness  man  smoking  a  joint  on  the  way  home 
from  the  office  to  get  rid  of  those  office  pressures.    The  next  reason 
to  be  looked  into  is  pressure  from  parents  and  peers.    For  instance, 
some  people  have  been  exposed  to  and  or  given  drugs  by  their 
parents.    People  are  also  pressured  by  friends.    Someone  is  always 
trying  to  get  you  to  try  this  drug  or  that  drug.    They  say  "Go  ahead 
try  it."    This  drug  will  make  you  feel  good.    Some  people  try  drugs 
because  when  they  are  around  their  friends.    Their  friends  are  have 
a  good  time  and  they  also  want  to  have  a  good  time.    Other  people 
might  try  drugs  to  fit  in  with  the  in  crowd,  be  hip,  or  cool.    No  matter 
what  the  reason.    Just  say  no  to  drugs. 

Griffin's  Third  Paper  (D+^ 

People  use  drugs  for  a  number  of  different  reasons. 

One  of  those  reasons  is  his  family.    Nine  out  of  Ten  people  who 
were  drug  abusers  said  that  their  family  was  the  cause  of  their  drug 
addiction.    For  instance  their  wives  were  always  nagging  them  about 
the  house  or  the  bills.    Also  their  children  was  always  ungrateful, 
they  never  appreciated  what  you  did  for  them.    And  another  thing 
was  the  Burden  of  a  new  baby  on  the  way.    The  next  major  reason 
for  people  to  turn  to  drugs  is  finances.    17%  out  of  200%  people  said 
that  they  turned  to  drugs  because  they  couldn't  afford  their  Bills, 
also  the  Bank  had  repossed  half  of  everything  they  owned  because 
money  on  their  loans,  they  owned  so  many  people  that  they  couldn't 
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get  credit  from  a  goodwill  store.    The  third  major  reason  people 
turned  to  drugs  was  because  of  their  jobs.    65%  of  all  drug  users  said 
that  they  couldn't  stand  the  everyday  pressure  of  making  sure  they 
hook  clients  of  big  board  meetings,  and  all  the  tension  that  came  with 
it.    And  to  top  it  all  off  to  have  an  over  zealous  boss  all  the  time 
breathing  down  your  back  about  something.    In  conclusion,  there  are 
many  factors  that  I  didn't  touch  upon  that  make  people  turn  to 
drugs,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  know  for  sure  is  that  no  one  has  to  be 
an  addict  unless  he  and/or  she  wants  to. 
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